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NOTE. 



At ilio monthly meeting of the Boston Board of Trade, held on 
^lilonday, the seventh of FebrQary, 1870^ a resolution \9;a& unanimously 
adopted J asking the Legislature of the CoramoB wealth to restore 
certain sections of the Alien Passenger Law repealed in 1865, which 
permitted the landing of alien passengers, intending to pass imme- 
diately heyond the limits of the State, without the payment of the tax 
known as head-money; and Messrs. John W- Candler, Attert 
Plumek and Hamiltok A, Hill were appointed a Committee to 
represent the views of the Board at the State House. Mr* Tho:*iA3 
j- Gaegan, a member of the Legislature, had previously introduced 
in the Honse of Representatives an order for the abolition j in all 
cases, of the head-money tai. This had been referred to the Com- 
mittee on State Chai-itiesj of which the Hon. George H. Monroe 
is Chairman, and Messrs. James Pierce, Ensign H. Kellogo, 
Abraham G. Hart, James R Morse, H. A. Waheiner and 
Thomas J. Gargan are the other members. The hearing, reported 
in the following pages, was before this Committee. 
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UEARING. 



iNTEODUCTOity Remauks BY Mil, JoiiN W. Cawdlek. 

Mr. Ohaimmn and Gentlemm^ — 

I appear Lefore yoti tliits morning, In tiotinectioD with two other 
gentlemen wbo have Ijeen appointed by tlie Board of Trade of ihifl 
city a Comaiittee to present this subject Uv your consideration. I 
liave tlio honor to be Chairman of that Committee, Mr. Flt mer 
and Mr. Hill are asaociated witli me on it, and vye come before you 
this morning to present and to advocate the following resolution* 
passed by the Board of Trade at their la^it meeting : — 

Mesoh^ed, That the Boston Board of Trade would resjiectfully 
request the Legislature of Ma^^Bachusetts to reenact the iirovisions of 
the Alien Passenger Law, repealed in 1805, which pt^rmitled the 
lantling of alien passengers, intending to puss immediately beyond 
the limits of the State, without the payment of the tax known as 
head-money. 

The Committee, ^h% Chairman, propose to state the position of the 
Board upon this fluhjeeti and then to ask the privilege of introducing 
some evidence on the question* They have invited the presence of 
several gentlemen who understand the (juestioLi thoroughly , and they 
will be very glad to offer their testimony. 

There are many influences which have brought the different mem- 
bers of the Board of Trade to the conclusion expressed in this I'eso- 
lution. Some of them take the broad ground, that the great internal 
commerce of the Ufiited States requires freedom of interconrgo 
between the States, and they contend that the same principle is 
involved in our associations and connections with foreign States, and 
that the time has arrived when we should endeavor to overthrow all 
the barriers between ourselves and other nations we possibly can, that 
we may have as much freedom as possible, and may encourage com- 
merce in all its natural channels. We take tJiis Ijroad ground in 
recommeuding the reenactment of the repealed provisions of this law, 
that there may be no bar to immigration. 
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Agaiti, many of tliem believe that thb h a most favorable opportu- 
uhj- to encourage the foreign sieamship lines now diiking their 
arrangements to adopt Boston as their port. They are impressed 
very favorably with another fact: that the railroads mnneciing 
Boston with the West are improving their arrangements for pa«- 
fiongere as welt as freight, 

I wish merely to indicate these general views of the subject as the 
reasons that have influenced the members of the Board of Trade. 
There are a great many members of the Board, and some of them 
voted for this reaolutiou under one intlnenee, and some under another ; 
httt they all agree as to its importance, and they come before you 
most urgently to press that the provisions of this law whicli were 
repealed in 18G5 may be reen acted. 

With your permission, IMr, C'haiiman, 1 will introduce Mr, Hill, 
die Secretary of the Board, who will make some further statements, 
in connection with those which I have offered, and then I shall ask 
to introduce some other gentlemen, outside of the Board of Trade, 
Mr. Pltjiter, the other member of the Committee^ well known to 
some of you,- at least, as a gentleman extensively engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits, and as having bad consider able experience in legis- 
lative matters, is also present, and we expect that he will address you 
this morning. 



REMARKS OF Me* Hamilton A, Htxl. 

Mr. Chairmvm^ — 

ITie Ckimmittee will notice, by the terms of the resolution of the 
Board of Trade, under the instructions of which our Committee 
appear before you this moi'ning, that it is a modification of the law, 
rather than its total repeal, which the Board haS' in contemplation- 
This being so, perhaps it is not pertinent for ua to discuss the merits 
of the law itself; and yet, if we can raise any question in the minds 
of the Committee as to the rightfulness of the law, iu itself, it will 
strengthen our case somewhat in urging a modification of it. 

The question of the constitutionality of the law, as it now stands 
on our statute-book, I shall leave to others, more able than myself, to 
consider ; but as I have looked over the Constitution, one or two 
points have suggested themselves to my mind in connection with it, 
which, with the permission of the Committee, I will state* 

I notice that in the Constitution of the United vStates, Congress 
reserves to itself all power to *^ regulate commerce with foreign 
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nations atjd amoiig^ the several States/' It is for the Committee to 
consider whether this law is a regulation of comraei'ce w^ith a foreign 
couQtry ; whether tliis irapoBition of a tax upon persons landtDg 
here in ships arriving irom foreign ports is or is not in any way an 
interference with commerce- The Constitution also prohibits the 
various Slates from laying any duties upon imports or exports ; 
and it seems to rae that a very serious question arises, and one 
well wortliy of consideration, whether this prohibition dbe.-^ not^ 
\y implicatioo, although not directly apply to sotaething which look&i 
very much like a duty on the importation of passengers. 

The only allusion to anything like ''head money" in the Comti- 
tutioo of the United States^ is the provision which existed up to 
180^ by which (the slave-trade being allowed up to that time) per- 
sons imported into the Southern States as slaves might be taxed to an 
amount not exceeding ten dollars each. By this |iro vision j up to the 
time of the abolition of the slave-trade. Congress was permitted to 
tax persons brought into the Sonthera States as slaves, to an amount 
not ext^eediDg ten dollars a head* 

I do not find, on the statute-books of any nation on the face of the 
earth, except our own, a tax upon passengers arriving within their 
limits ; and it seems to me that we, more than all other nations j 
anxious as we are to draw immigrants to our shores, anxious as we 
are to develop the resources of our great country, should open the 
doors as widely as possible, and throw down every restriction and 
barrier in the way of the free ingress of all who are desirous of east- 
ing in their lot with us, and assisting us in sustaining our institutious 
and advancing otir prosperity as a nation. 

But, leaving this point of the rightfiilnesa of the law itself, I would 
suggest to the Committee, supposing the right does inhere in the State 
to lay a tax, tinder certain circumstances, upon those coming hitherj 
whether that tax should not be made as little of a burden as possible ; 
whether it should not be so laid as not to conflict with the operations 
of commerce ? This is the point which the Board of Trade would espe* 
cially present to the Committee, If the law must exist, we pray tliat 
it may be made to interfere as little as possible with the general inter- 
ests of the commerce of this Commonwealth ; and it would seem that 
that was the purpose of those who framed the law. It would seem to 
have been their desire so to frame the law tliat it should not injur i- 
ouslj aftect the foreign commerce of the State. There was a time 
when immigration into our port was very large. In the days of those 
splendid packet ships, owned by the late Mr. Enoch Tkaijt and 
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oLiiers, there wm a very large buBinesia betwi?en Liverpool iiDtl this 
port, n very large number of py^^engcrs were brought h^^re, and it 
wiLs felt by every one at that time, tliLtt tlie interest of this city was 
to a large extent ideiiEifietl with the prospority of that admirable line, 
which cirmbdesfl* biU ibr tlie mtroduction of steam upon the ocean, 
vvoulil have contimioil to thii^ cliiy aa a gi-eat Buccess, The feeling of 
those wbo framed thitf law at the outset evidently was that altbongh 
it might be desirable to collect a eerta.in amount of uaoney from the 
imtm'grantg arriving at this port, there shoiihl l>e no interference with 
the prosperity of the Train line and other lines, which were doing 80 
much for the comineree of the city and the Coromonwealth ; and 
htmti it was provided tltat the law should be inopemtive, practically, 
§0 far as the passengers landed from these ships and passing immedi- 
ately beyond the liaiifo of the Commonwealth were cxincerned. But 
a few years ago, the law was inodiScd by the repeal of those sections 
l>ermitting the return of the head-money in such cases, and, as it now 
stands, the tax is laid upon all passengers, whether they remain within 
the limits of the Slate, or whether they go to the distant West. 

Wlieo these sections were repealed^ the commerce of Boston waa 
in a very ditleient position from what it was when the law was first 
framed ; and, I am thankful to say, in a very ditferent condition from 
what it is at the present time- It looke<l then as though the whole 
tide of steam trathc; was to flow towards the port of New York, 
to the south of us, and as though the future of this community was 
to he identified solely with the manufactui-ing interests of the couu* 
try \ as though the commercial interests of the country were to 
centre at a single seaport. Since then, it has become apparent to the 
country at large, and has become well understood at the West, that 
one point on the seaboaitl is not sufficient for the wants of the great 
interior of this country, in its intercourse with Enrojie* The "West 
understood that before we did, and at the Commercial Conventiou 
which was held in this city three years ago, it was pressed upon our 
attention by gentlemen from C'hicago, Milwaukie and Detroitj that 
the West wanted every possible outlet to the Atlantic seaboai'd ; and 
they scouted the idea of being satisfied with any one port The 
West feels that with the growth of their country, it will need a ship- 
ping jxirt for its products at every practicable point on the sealward. 
Its people want the free use of the St. Lawrence river, in order that 
they may send to Europe whatever they may choose by that channel ; 
they want Portland with its splendid harbor, which tiiey already use 
to a considerable extent; they want Boston, ai^d are verj' anxious 
that we should develop our resources here, that they may use our 
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port much more than they have hitherto done j they want Xew York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and New Orleans, at the far SoiJth ; and they 
are exceedingly anxious that every one of these channels should be 
Tvidened and deepened, and thus fitted for their future use* 

The question, then, is a practical one with us j wha£ shall we do, 
as a port, in order to develop our foreign commerce? I assume that 
the members of this Committee and the members of this Legislature 
are not among those who are willing to allow the foreign commerce 
of our port to go by default. The whole policy of our Common- 
wealth has toiided in a direction different from that ; our great 
investments in our railway lines certainly nsean something different 
from that; the money that has beeik expended in Boston and its 
vicinity, in various ways, in developing facilities of intercourse between 
our wharves and the interior, points to something very different from 
*that On the contrary, the feeling is now prevailing to a very eon- 
siderable extent among us, that we can, if true to ourselves, build up 
every kind of foreign commerce here in Boston, It is not a question 
■whether we shall rival thts city or that city< That is not the question 
at all ; there is business enough for ua all. The only question is, 
whether we will take what the West will gladly give us as our share 
of the traffic which is to be carried on. 

With yottr permission, I will read a sentence from a document 
Tfhich I received from Washington yesterday. It is a report of Mr, 
Joseph Nimmo, the celebrated statistician of the Treasury Depart- 
noent, giving a great many facts and figures in reference to the present 
position of American commerce. I was struck with one passage, to 
the following effect ; -^ 

'^ In the eflForts which are being made to revive oar Tnaritime interestSj Ticsides 
tho§e Temetliea which may poasiblj' be applii^ by the General Govern men I, an 
interestinj^ question arises as to the share of the work devolvinjf npon Stat^, 
cuanties and cities ?hich are directlj benefitted by foreign commerce," 

Kow, as ft city and as a State, we have nothing to do directly, 
aUhough much indirectly^ with whatever remedies may bo applied to 
our foreign commerce in ita present depression ; the respongibiHty 
for that rests largely with the Congress of the United States ; but^ it 
is Huggestcd by this writer, whether the States, counties and cities, 
ioamediately and directly interested in foreign commerce, have not 
themselves something to do. Our Board of Trade entertains the 
conviction that we certainly have, and it is for that reason that we 
have given so much of our time and attention to the general question 
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of transportatiou and to the shipping interest, believing tliere is some- 
thing to be done by us sn this city, and in this Commonwealtb, in regard 
to relieving commeree, so far m we are parlicularl j concerned. 

What, then, shall we do ? In a single word, I would saj, remove 
all obstructions which it ia practicable to remove ; make the flow of 
commerce through our port aa free as possible. 

Allow rae to read another sentence from the report before me, 
quoted by Mr* Niarao from a paper prepared bj Mr. Edwaed 
Htncken, President of the Shipowners' Afiaociation of Kew York, 
and a much respected merchant of that city- Mi*. HmcKEK says, 
among other things i — 

*'AltItough the port of New York owes its proaperity to commerce, tliere ie no 
StGte in the Union that had done so little to encourage it as New York. It has 
growa up in tbc face of enormous sums jmd yearly to tbe commissioners of linnd-* 
gTAtioa nnd commissi<ine«> of quarantinej enormotis rates of pilotfigPittTid naservice^ 
able wharvesj for which large sums are fleeced ont of vesisel owners." 

This is the testimony of a prominent merchant of New York, the 
Preaident of the Shipowners* Association. We are told that New 
Y^ork, with its great natural advantages, has grown rich, power ftd and 
prosperous, in spite of the ohstacles created by their local arrange- 
ments — high taxes, bad wharves, and every thing of that kind* 

Kow, I would suggest, respectfully, to the Committee, whether thm 
does not point a moral for us, and whether it does not indicate what 
the policy of Boston and of Massachusetts should he^ Is it not for 
our interest, when we iind that commerce is burdened in other places 
by immigration charges, by deficient wharf accommodations, and bj 
other diBabilities of a similar kind, to do every thing we can to improve 
the facilities of our city, and thus to draw business by an inevitable 
law to onr own port? Our warehouse arrangements are admirable ; 
the connection which exists between our railroads and whiu-ves is 
every thing which can be desired, and b all the time being made 
better and more complete, and will soon be as nearly perfect as 
possible. The steamship companies are beginning to dnd this ont ; 
they are disposed to come here, and to bring a portion of their busi- 
ness here- A few years ago, the Cukard line lefl us. The company 
were then running mail steamers almost exclusively, and for reasons 
which it ia not worth while to go into now, they saw it for their 
interest to transfer these steamers to New York. But since then they 
have put on a line of steamers which I have always felt is worth a great 
deal more to Boston than the old line of mail steamers. Freight was 
never brought to any very large extent in those vessels ; they were 
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niagnificetit ships ; many of us have had the pleasure of makiDg 
passages in them j but when you conaider what these freight vessels, 
these "cargo steamera," as the company call them, although they 
carry the mails, can do for Bostoa, I, for one, if we could not have 
both, would very much rather see the latter vessels coming to Boston 
than the mail steamers. The mail steamers benefitted our commerce 
but slightly ; they did not bring immigrant passengers, nor much 
freight. But these cargo ships are just what our importers need for 
the couvejance of their goods, and they bring large numbers of immi- 
grants^ who, were it not for this line, would go to other cities. 
Within a very short time, the Ij^man line, known throughout the 
commercial world for the energy of its management, and for the pros- 
perity which has attended it during many years, is sending some 
ships here, experimentally, in order to ascertain whether there is an 
opportunity to build up a basin ess in Boston. The question is 
vphether we shall encourage this line, and tlie Cunaud line, and such 
other lines as may follow their example ; because you may depend 
upon it, if these lines find it for their interest to continue here, others 
will come here, and every additional line makes more business for 
the lines that were before it. 

I say the owners of the Inman line are trying the experiment of 
coming here ; and what do we want them to do ? We want tliem to 
go back from here to Liverpool direct- We do not want them to go 
to New York; we want them to make their passage directly from 
Boston to Liverpool. They say, we ourselves desire to do that ; we 
want you to assist us that we may do so. How can this be accom- 
plished? I answer by in the first place developing the immigration 
business at our port. They say, If yon can only make it an object 
for m to come here, if you can hold out inducements for us to bring 
our passengers here rather than to take them to New York, we will 
land them here instead of in New York* If we can give them the 
advantage of a cheaper fare to Boston than to New York, then our 
ships will be loaded with immigrants, and we shall bring more passen- 
gers to Boston than to New York. In that case, as the profits of the 
voyage will be increased, we can the better afford to take the chances 
of getting direct freights back to Liverpool. 

This commerce, and especially the export trade, must for the time 
being be encouraged, and carefully built up- There is a visinertits 
to be overcome* We shall have to give the movement a start. We 
must encourage it, and push it for a while. We want these ocean 
steamers to return to Liverpool direct, and we must help them. How 
can we do it ? It seems to me if we only take off this tax, and give 
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them lit! opporrunity to land their passengers who are de&lmed for 
the Wesleni States, without the payment of thia tax oow levied, so 
as to eimbie them to charge less to passengerB who come to Bostoiu 
than they charge to those who go to Kew York, we shall get a wery 
strong hohl on them, throngh their interest ; and what will be for 
their interest will he for the interest of the port ; and, again, what 
will he for the interest of the port will of course react in their favor. 
Then, Mn Chairman, in my judgment, if we can overcome the slight 
obstacle which now exhU to the full development of the immigration 
traffic, the tide of commerce will How once more to and through this 
porL I said, "the s%ht obstacle," and yon will all agree that it is 
80 1 but tipon it may turn the whole question of the future commerce 
of BoslojK A very slight impediment; will change the current of 
trade. Borne gentlemen present remember when an auctiorj tax was 
enforced in Massachusetts, It seemed a very slight thing, only one per 
cent, on all sales, btit at that lime all the tea which came to Boston — 
which was nearly oil which came into the country — was sold by 
auction, and consequently that tax was a direct tax upon the tea 
trade. The importers of Boston asked the Legislature to relieve 
them from this burden ; it refused to do so ; and the result was, all 
the tea shipa were at one stroke ordered to New York- It was a 
sHuaJl impost which turned the whole tea trade from Boston to New 
York And what followed? Tlie Calcutta trade; and then, all the 
dry-goods commission houses in Boston opened, one by one, branches 
in New York. After the China trade had left ns, and after we bad 
lost part of the Calcutta trade, and had suffered other serious losses, 
the tax which bad done the mischief was taken off. After we had 
lost the horse we opened wide the stable door, to let him come back 
If he would. Gentlemen know that a very small rock in a river bed 
will divert the channel ; and it is just so with commerce. Iti this day of 
competition, a slight cause will determine whether a particular class 
of trade shall come to Boston or go to Kew York ; a very little 
thing indeed, much less than might appear possible, at first thought. 
Therefore it is not at all certain but that the remission of this tax, 
the repeal of which we now ask the Legislature to grant to us, and 
which may seem small in itself, altliongh in the aggregate it amounts 
to a great deal of money, may be the means of turning again the 
tide of commerce to our good city, which, in the interest of our Com- 
monwealth, 1 am sure that we shall all be very glad to see. 

It is not the interest of Boston alone which we represent in this 
matter. We represent the interest of the Commonwealth, because 
the interest of Boston and that of the Commonwealth in this matter 
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are one. Our Commonwealth has in vested fifteen millions of dollars 
in its great works of railway improvement ; and m>w we my, if jou 
will onlj allow us finely to develop the commei^ce of Boston, and 
give us the opportnnity to show that passengers anH freight can be 
landed and sent forw^ard more cheaply and eipeditiomly at Boston 
than at any other city on the Atlantic coast, the more sure we can 
make the success of these three great lines of communication which 
the Commonwealth has been at such labor and expense to construct 

This work we must engage in for ourselves. No one will perform 
it for us, I desire to call the attention of the Committee to a parji- 
graph which appears in the Boston Post of this morning. I refer to it 
to show that in building up an immigration business at this port, we 
shall have to contend with obstacles outside of ourselves ; that there 
will he difficulties of opposition and competition to overoome, which 
we must prepare to meet, if we want to succeed in our commercial 
enterprlsea. Our neighbors will not help us ; it Is quite possible they 
may do something to hinder us. It is not certain that some of the 
citizens of other cities would not be sorry to see us abolish the head- 
money tax here. Let me read what seems to be an advertisement^ 
wMch has appeared in all the Swiss journals ; — 

'■"Thu Con^nl-Genend for Switzorknd in Wnshinjrton, writes to tho anthonties 
at hom@ that he has been informed by an immigrflnt who landed in Boston, tbiit 
lately Boston has bucomii a regnlar port for tbf? landing of immigrants, and nt the 
samQ time draws the attention of the pnblic to the fact that Boston baa no pitiper 
fedlities for snch bnsmcss ; consequently immigniTits landing th*?re are put to con- 
siderable ino(mirenient!e and expense. The authoride^ here, therefore^ 6&}m h 
neceaAary to puhLifth the infonnafJon. Coming as It does from siitih a reliable 
source, thej have e'^'ery reason to believe it to be true/* 

** Berne, Dec. 20, 1869." 

The Board of Trade will take special pains to have that statement 
set right, I merely read it to show the intiuences that are at work 
gainst us, and the responsibility which rests upon us, therefore, and 
upon the Legislature, to do everything which properly can be rione, 
to promote the commercial interests of the State. The charges thus 
published in Switzerland are easily refiited. Everyone who know^s 
awythin^ about the facilities which exist here, understands perfectly 
vrell that there is no city on the face of the earth where the immigra- 
tion business can be carried on so well as in Boston, — with so much 
economy, safety and comfort to the immigrant himself, — with so 
much satisfaction to every hotly concerned* Passengers have never 
been so well cared for on the ocean, as by the steam Ihies wliieh 
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come to this port. A few moDths ago, I returned from Europe in 
one of the Boston steamers of the Cunahd line. There were fire 
hundred and fifty steerage passengers on board, and I was Ratified, 
as wQTe all the cabin passengers, with the arrangements which were 
made for the comfort of those people, with the consideration accorded 
to them, and the nnusnal kindness manifested by the captain and 
officers towards them. I had the pleasure, two or three years ago, 
of making an Atlantic trip with a member of the Committee whom 
1 am happy to meet here to-day, in one of the mail steamers, and I 
can say (of course mutatis mutandis, the circumstances being changed 
according to the estate and condition of the passengers,) that the immi- 
grants on board the Ttmfa were as comfortable in their quarters a» 
we were on board the Cuba. I am satisfied that it is the purpose of 
the leading companies, and especially of the Cuxaeo and the Ixman 
lines, who have so much at stake in this matter, to do all in their 
power to promote the comfort of their passengers of every class. 
The agent of the Cunard line is here, and he can tell you what 
arrangements are made at East Boston for alien passengers on their 
arrival. The officers of the Boston and Albany Railroad also will 
inform you as to the buildings which they have erecte*!, and the other 
arrangements devolving upon them which they have perfected. I 
believe everything has been and will be done te insure the protectioa 
of passengers on board ship and on arrival, as well as their comfort- 
able transit from East Boston to their destination in the West, or 
elsewhere, leaving nothing more to be desired by us in this regard- 
Why not, then, encourage this business, seeing that you can do it so 
easily, and having the assurance, as you have, that it can be done, not 
only with profit to yourselves, but with very great personal advan- 
tage to the immigrant himself? Shall we not, even on the ground of 
humanity, do everything we can to bring these people to Boston, 
rather than allow them to go to any other port on the continent ? 
For there is no city ia which as here they will be received so kindly, 
or be aped onward to their destination with so little inconvenience 
and discomfort. 

Let us encourage this branch of commerce, watch over it,' and 
apply such legislation in its behalf as may seem to be necessary. 
It may be desirable by and by to hedge it about with additional pre- 
cautions, and to legblate for the protection of the immigrant ; but just 
now there is nothing for us to do but to remove such obstructions as 
may e^ist te the free movement of immigration in thia direction ; 
and in connection with it we shall see incidental aa well as direct 
advantages accruing to our city and to our State, which it will be 
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difficult for lis to OTereetimate, and which at the present hour we can 
purchase at a price altogether noaainal. 

Mr* Candler : The Committee desired to come before you as 
Btronglj as they possibly could iu support of the resolution of the 
Board of Trade, and we have therefore invited Collector Rtjssell to 
appear here this morning and give you his opinion- I can say that 
no gentleman is better informed upon the question than ho is. He is 
not only informed in regard to the steamers and the accommodations 
for the passengers, but also in regard to this law, with llie framing of 
which, originally, I believe he had something to do. 

T would say, on behalf of the Committee, that we are not only in 
favor of the reenactment of the former provisions of the law to 
which I have referred, as a matter of importance commercially, but it 
seems to us there is much injustice in levying a tax upon passengers 
who simply land in Maasachusettsj and pass directly through the 
State. I will request Judge Russell to refer to that in his re- 
marks, as he has given it much thought. 



Bemahks of toe Hok. TnoiiAS Russell, 

I wish I knew half as much about the subject as Mr. Candler 
thinks 1 do, 

I had the honor to draw the act of 1853, which it is now pro- 
posed to res tore J and which was afterwards modified by the act of 
1854. Itwas not drawn at the suggestion of anybody else, but be* 
cause, being in the way of seeing a great deal of the manner in which 
immigrants were treated* it seemed to me very desirable to have such 
a law. That law provided, first, that when an immigrant left the State 
within twenty-four hours, the head-money should be refunded j sec- 
ondly, that instead of paying the head-money in the fii*st in stance, 
the parties might give a bond to pay it, which bond should be can- 
celled on proof that the immigrant had left the State. The act of 
1854 provided, that if such immigrant should ^ within five years, return 
to the State, and become chargeable to the State, then the party should 
be liable in tlie same way as if he had given a bond in the penal 
sum of three hundred dollars. 

These two provisions the Board of Trade now ask you to restore. 
1 may state, as a matter of curiosity, that 1 had the honor, not only 
of drawing the act, but of preserving it from the Know-nothing Leg- 
islature of 1855. We only ask you, therefore, to be as liberal to the 
foreign Immigrant as was the Knovr-no thing Legislature of 1855, 
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There were three purposes connected with the law as it waa origi- 
nally pjisset]. In tbe first place, as a matter of himiainty to the immi- 
grant ; secondly J as a matter of justice ; and, thirdly j as a matter of 
commercial policy. 

Firstj it is a matter of humanity to the immigrant, hecnuse the 
immigrant landing here, and st4iying here, ia liahle to get into bad 
haiidsj and fall into bad habita. Inducements, therefore, should be 
held out to him to leave the city and the seaboard as soon n& possible. 
The ini migrant who came in a sailiug ship, landing after a long voy* 
age, would be likely to fall into temptation, and indulge his appetites, 
and men were roblied and outraged under these circumstances. The 
same evils existed here, to a slight extent, which once existed in New 
York to an alarmitjg degree* And it was to save the immigrants fronn 
these evils and tbis temptation that we hurried them out of the 
State. Some of the Commiitee may remember how the Swedish immi- 
gmnts used to come here ; they would land in the afternoon, per- 
hapsj and the next morning would see them marciiing in procession, 
with the Swedish flag flying, to the cars ; in that way escaping the 
temptations of the city, and hurrying to their homes in tbe West, 
So far as that is concerned, I feel bound to sny, that there is now, in 
regard to the great bulk of the immigrants, no need for this alien law 
at all ; the flicilities for the immigrants going west are absolutely per- 
fect ; and wben the Consul -General of Switzerland, or any other 
Consul'Generah says there are expenses and delays attending the 
landing of immigrants in Boston, destined for the West, he talks 
about something of which he knows nothing. The moment the 
immigrant lauds, he steps under a shed, — I say " a shedj" it is a very 
extensive and well-constructed building, — and there he finds the car 
that is to take him to Chicago or St* Paul ; there is a baggage car 
that takes his baggage, from which he is not separated ; there is no 
walking across the city, or <:arting of the baggage ; he goes from 
the comfortable ship to the comfortable car. If passengers are 
obli"^ed to stay over night, provision is made to feed them and to 
take care of them* I think even our excellent Governor, when lie 
suggests that there should be a sort of Castle Garden arrangement 
here^ does injustice to a corporation of which he is one of the Direc* 
tors, and foi'gets w^hat good care they have taken of those who land 
here. I think no such provision should be made. It would be going 
to great expense to provide facilities w^hich in fact already exist, in 
order to avert an evil which does not exist ; so far as regards the few 
immigrants coiuiug from the Provinces and elsewhere, in small vessels, 
the original reasons still have force» Some means ought to be pro- 
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vided by whioh tliey shall be harried out of the State, and sent to 
their new homes^ wherever these tuny he, for their own good. 

It seems to me that^ for the safety of the Statei there should he 
two new provisions in thiij law. I think the words should be added, 
** with the intent to remain*" I shonld he perfectly willing to 
leave that to the Superintendent of Alien Passengers ; I would trust 
to his justice and common sense in regard to it. If the Committee 
ask how we would prove the intent to remain, T say, if a man comes 
with a ticket for Wisconsin, where he has friends, there is every rea- 
sou to believe that he intends to reside in Wisconsio, These people 
know where they are going, and the intent can be easily proved in 
moat instances. Then, perhaps, they should be required to go some 
distance out of the State* For instance, if a man comes here to go 
up to Nashua, if business is dull, he might come down to Lowell, 
Perhaps you should provide that he shall go a certain distance away 
from the State. 

Kext, the injustice of this law. It does seem unjust that the State 
of Massachusetts should pick a man's pocket when he lands here to 
go to Wisconsin, or to California, (as a great many are coming now 
from Fayal,) as quickly as the cars can carry him* There does not 
seem to be any connection between his coming here and the State's 
taking two dollars from hia pocket. The fact of his landing here 
does not impose upon us any responsihility or duty* There is 
nothing in the Constitution or laws of the United States, or in the 
Con5titntion of this State, making us responsible for him because he 
lands here. If there is at present, as I suppose there is, some 
arrangement between the ports of New York, Boston and Portland, 
and perhaps other cities, that is a mere matter of agreement and not 
a matter of law* I don't suppose any one would contend, that ^n 
immigrant destined for a western State, and merely passing through 
here, would be chargeable to Massachusetts, simply because tie pre- 
ferred to make the port of Boston his landing place when he arrived 
in the United States. It seems to me exceedingly unjust, doubly un- 
just, to impose this tax, because these immigrants, in the first place, 
are just what we want in this country* They are coming here to 
help us pay the national debt, and to huild up the power and wealth 
of this country. You are familiar with Mr. WELLa*s suggestion in 
that regard : If an able bodied slave was worth a thousand dollars, it 
is easy to calculate that a free man Is worth two thousand dollars. 
As a mere matter of pecuniary value to the country where he makes 
his home, of all importations, it seems to me this is the last to be 
discom^aged by a tax, 
a 
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Thetj it is tinjust^ again, that ttiiB State, simply because a matt 
happens to come here because he prefers our port and wants to avail 
himself' of the facilities we afford, should underiake to tax him, when 
we have nothing to do with him except to see him beyond oar 
border s* It seems to me that it is an abuse of power. If Maasaclm- 
setts IDE J tax him, then New York maj tar him two dollars wheu he 
passes thKJugh that State, and Pennsylvania may tax him because he 
goes throngh Mpon the Erie railroad, and Ohio maj do the same, and 
every other State until he reaches his destination. Because we catch 
him tirat, have we any right to say he shall pay us two dollars ? 

I know it 13 said a great many are sick and liable to become 
paupers, and a great nmny axe infirm persons, what our State Board 
of Charities calls ** defectives ;" but bee^iase somebody now atid then 
smuggles in a ** defectivej" is the able-bodied man who will contribute 
to the prosperity of the country to be fined two dollars if he makes 
America his home, and if he makes Boston the port by which he 
reaches his home ? It seems to me the proper way is, to exercise 
all the vigilance possible to prevent " defectives ** from coming here, 
especially when they are brought here to relieve aorae other coaatry 
from the burden of their support; but a valuable class should not be 
taaeed because other immigrants^ whom we do not want, come here in 
small numbers. 

The other reason, which has already been urged before you, is the 
commercial reason — we want to promote immigration here for the 
sake of encouraging the establishment of new steam lines, and of 
inducing those already established here to send more shipa to thia 
port* I have heard it said that the removal of this tax will not 
reduce the passage money of the immigrant. I do not care how you 
look at it. No matter whether it decreases the passage money or 
increases the profit of the shipowner. Let a man know that he can 
come to Boston for the same money for which he can go to New 
York, and he will prefer Boston, Let the shipowner know that he 
can make two dollars more on a passenger by coming to Boston than 
by going to New York, and he will send his ship here. The imml^ 
ci-rant will have no choice about it. They bring a thousand immigrants 
sometimes in one ship. Now, if two thousand dollars more can be 
obtained by bringing that ship to Boston than by sending her to New^ 
York, that ship will come here. That is the law of trade, and the law 
of common sense as well* 

Then it may be asked, what good does it do the city if the 
immigrant comes here and goes immediately oflF? We don't get hia 
hack fare, even. 
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It brings the ship hero. It facilitates sending freight here. It 
makes freight less* We want BomeliiiDg very mnch which shall 
make Liverpool and Boston meet I know a merchant who has 
imported goods into Boaton via New Yorkj becanse he couM get 
them at a lower rate than hy having them sent to this port direct. 
They came to Boston on the ateamerj went from Boston to New 
Tork, were entered at the Custom Honae there, and were sent back 
here, and he got them cheaper than he conld have got them by 
having them sent to Boston, The reason is, because there is not so 
much business from Liverpool to Boston as from Liverpool to New 
Tork. JMajor Chad wick, of this city, imported into this country, last 
year, five tliousand tons of lead. He paid on that lead two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars duties, and two hundred and forty thousand 
dollars of it he paid at New York, He bought the lead at New^- 
castle^ shipi>ed it from Newcastle to Liverpool, from Liverpool to 
New York, and from New Tork to Boston. He couJd do that more 
cheaply than he could send the lead from Newcastle to Liverpool, 
and from Liverpool directly to Boston* The agent of the line will 
tell you how that happened, and he will tell you he does not mean to 
have it happen o^ain. 

Of course freight will be lower when there is more bustneBs. 
These immigrants will help pay the expense of bringing freight here- 
Major CnADvriCK is now negotiating for the purpose of bringing his 
leml to Boston instead of to New Tork^ and that negotiaiiou will 
succeed if this law is modified as proposed. 

I suppose it is not necessary to say that some of us believe that 
Boston can carry on commerce. We have been told that we were a 
manufacturing city, and could do nothing else* I believe that Massa- 
chusetts men have room enough in their heads for two ideas, and can 
find work for both their hands. Legislation can atfect commerce favor- 
ably as well as unfavorably. We have been told that the law which 
afiected so injuriously the tea trade of this port has been repealed, 
and part of that trade has already come back. Four tea ships came 
here last year, one has come this winter, and there are otliers on the 
way. We are getting the tea trade back again, and such legislation 
as is now proposed I am sure will hav€ a tendency to bring back the 
immigration business to this port. If the thirty -eight thousand dol- 
lars received frora this source last year, if fifty thousand dollars were 
given up, it would be money well spent. It would be not only an 
act of humanity and an act of policy, but it woidd be an act of 
justice, which is the highest law of policy. 
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Remarks of Me. Avert Plcmee- 

My friends, Mr. Hill antl the Collector, have, it seems to me, 
so uearlj exhausted this subject, that (here Ib hardly aDytldng left for 
me to say. There ia one aspect of it, however, which is, perhaps, 
more familiar to me than to any other gentleman here, and that ia 
the importance of havii^g the productions of the West (a matter inti- 
mately c^jimected with the subject before you) handled with the least 
poiaible expense. With a view to this, the Boston and Albany Bail- 
road possess, at tide-water aJready, some thirty odd acres of wharf 
property, which they are doing their utmost to develop and prepare 
for the products of the West which may be brought here hereafter, 
hoping and l^eJieving that we shall have a share of the exports of 
these products. They are hyildiBg a very large elevator, which wiU 
be completed in a shorl time, and they are aho building warehouses 
to facilitate the handling of the property. In addition to that, it Is 
wdl known to you, gentlemen, that the Boston and Albany Eailroad 
have already negotiated with the State for the purchase of fifty acres 
more at South Boston, which they have already begun to fill, where 
they are intending to erect elevators and warehou§es, that produce, 
when it arrives here, may be handled at very much less expense, — I 
undertake to say,— than it can be at any other port in this country ; 
certainly it can he handled with a difference in favor of Boston, as 
compared with New York, which will briag the property here. I 
have no sort of question of that myself. If the doctrine is true, which 
has emanated from the Railroad Commissioners of this State within 
the last two or three weeks, that it ia not worth while for the raO- 
roads to make any efforts to develop the foreign trade of Boston, aH 
I can say is, that the Boston and Albany Bailroad directors are entirely 
at fault and in the wrong. We think differently. We believe that 
a portion of the trade of the West will come here. 

Now, in Older to bring this trade here, we must have facilities for 
the shipment of produce from this port to Europe, and one chief 
object I have in appearing before you personally, and as a member 
of the Board of Trade, is, to urge that this little hindrance, as it may 
eeem to j'ou, to which reference has been made to-day (very much 
like the auction tax,) may be taken out of the way that we may 
reach o\U the hand of encouragement to those gentlemen from^ahroad 
who are disposed to establish lines of steamers to Boston, so that we 
may bring this western freight to Boston which now goes to New 
York very largely. It may not he known to gentlemen here that 
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the usual difference oa freiglit between tbe West and New York and 
the West and Boston ia ten cents a barrel. Now, if this freight can 
be brought to Boston, and landed on one of our wharves from the 
cars, and p«t directly on board a steamer, that difference can be more 
thiia overcome b? saving the expense of carting and storage. Al- 
ready we handle property more cheaply than thoy do in New York, 
The charges are less here than in New York, and thus the difference 
is overcome with regard to property that ia stored, and, so far as my 
experience goes^ the western people would very much prefer to ship 
their property to Boston rather than to New Y'ork, if we bad a 
market; and in order to have that market, we must have these 
ate^imsbips to take the property away^ 

I know that this business is growing ; and here comes in very 
forcibly the fact that orders now go directly from Liverpool to 
Claicago* The negotiations may be madcj perhaps, throngh a com- 
mission merchant in Boston or New York with the miller or commia- . 

sion merchant in Chicago direct During the last sir months I have ^ 

known of several large lots of flour that have been shipped by a 
through bill of lading direct from Chicago to Liverpooh Now, our 
railroad, the Boston and Albany Railroad, in which the State is the 
largest owner, want to bring that property to Boston, And they can 
bring it to Boston, and it can be shipped from here* But in order to 
do this, we must encourage these lines of steamers, I honestlj 
believe that as my friend, Judge Russell very well remarked, if the 
State lost the entire fifty thousand dollars j or whatever the sum may 
be, which it received last year for head-money, or one hundred 
thousand dollars, if you please, it would be a good investment* The 
lo&s would be more than compensated for by the returns we should 
receive directly and indirectly from the encouragement of these 
steamers, and the trade they would bring to Boston. 

There is another point of which I have been reminded during this 
hearing. Last Satui-day evening, some of the gentlemen here present 
had the pleasure of listening to Mr. Brooks, the commercial and 
consular agent of Japan at the port of San Francisco. He is the 
gentleman who was ^nt &om Sau Francisco to make the necessary 
arrangements to bring over the men from China who should build 
the Pacific Railroad. It had been found utterly impossible to get 
along without more labor , and cheap labor, and the company sent 
over one messenger, who, after staying four or five months, came 
hack, and said that nothing couhl be done. Then Mr. Brooks went 
to Cliina, and in five days, after bis arrival out, he Wiis on bis way 
back with the necessary arrangements completed for sending the t 
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immigaTita to San Francisco, and the first steamer that followed 
after him brouglit bix hundred of these Chinese* And what was the 
consequence? Whj, that road was rapidly pushed to completioii, 
when, without the assistance of these immigrants^ It coald not have 
been completed to this day. 

Now, this great country want« these immigrants from every quarter, 
and it seems to me that there can be nothing so foolish aa our persists 
in g in placing this tax upon an article, if you pleas© bo to call it, or 
Dpon the labor which is indispensahle for the development of our 
manufactures. We talk about our State being a manufacturing 
State. Very true, and in order to compete witli the markets of tlie 
worldj we must have labor, or we ihall not do much with our maou- 
fftCtures* It is indispensable, and, therefore, I hope that thia Com- 
mittee will report favorably on this application* 

The Chairman : Bo 1 mideratand that this tax is an absolute 
prohibition to immigration ? 

Mn PluHEH : No, sir. I do not know that the auction tax 
was an absolute prohibition on the sale of tea here by auction, but 
what was the result? It was one of the little things which tend to 
turn trade in another direction- I agree that New York is the great 
commercial emporium of the eountry, and that the larger amount of 
our foreign commerce will almost inevitably go there ; but, at the 
same time, I say that if we take the right course in legislation, if we 
do all we can to encourage those gentlemen from abroad who are 
disposed to bring their lines of steamships here, we may get our full 
share of that trade, and not leave it to be considered a foregone con- 
dnsion that we are not going to do anything, and cannot do anything. 
In that case we never shaJl do anything* 



Bkmahes of Me, D, "Waldo Lijrcot.K. 

It is not necessary that I should add anything to the general cod- 
siderations which have been presented to you, but I will say a word 
in addition to what Mr. pLtrjiEE has said in regard to the connection 
of the Boston and Albany Railroad with this matter of transporta- 
tion between Boston and the West. 

We have expended more than a million of dollars in perfecting 
thii4 road, and the property which connects the road %vlth the tide 
water at East Boston, I think that more than six hundred thousand 
dollars of that money has been ej^pended within two years* I sup- 
pose we can say with truth now> that there is no such perfect oonnec- 
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Uon between deep water acd a great trunk line in any city on this 
continent as Ihere will be in this citj when our arrangemeata are 
c^mpletad. We have a buildiag at East Boston which I should be 
glad to have the gentlemen of the Comtnlttee see. The deepest ves- 
sel that floats can come directly to our wharves* Our cars are on 
the wharf, and if passengers arrive in the morning, they pass at once 
to the cars, their baggage is taken care of without delay or expense 
to themj and they are taken round on the Grand Junction Railroad 
to Brook] iue, wheie they remain until the train for New York, or 
the freight train for the West, comes along, when they are connected 
with these traiijs, and go directly to New York or the West, The 
rates of fare are perfectly satisfactory to the agents of the lines, and 
are the game from Boston to places at the West a^ from New York. 
If the passengers go to New York, there is the land fare to New 
Y^ork^ but that is more than compensated for hy saving the expense 
of keeping them on board the ship another day, as would be necee- 
saiy if the voyage were made to New York direct. 

It is represented that the great evil attending the landing of paa- 
aecgers at New Y'ork m their exposure to landsharks aad thieves, 
who pknder them there to m extent horrible to relate. We have 
in East Boston a piece of property which is absolutely uader out 
control, and although it has not been entirely fenced in, it can be 
arranged so that no person can approach it except by consent of the 
officers of the road. The CuwARD Company own the wharf adjoining, 
which is equally under their control ; so that I suppose these passen- 
gers can go through with less exposure to temptation, robbery and 
wrong at this point than any where else* It seems to me that that is a 
y^Fj important consideration. It has teen represented to me that 
pa^engera landing at Castle Garden are exposed to mauy kinds of 
wrong, which makes that port very objectionable. 



EEMAJsitd OF Mn. Edward Hamilton- 



I 



Mr, Chairman^ — 

I suppose the system of collecting head-money originated from the 
fact that some of the immigrants became chargeable to the State 
where they landed. The two principal ports for the landing of pas- 
fiengers in the Northern States, as yoti well know, sir, are New York 
and Boston. Now, a certain number of those passengers (a very 
small number) in the course of a few years after they land, become 
chargeable to this Btate. Judge Russell has asked, why not col- 
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lect two dollara at Krie, in the State of Pennsj h ania, and two dol- 
lars iu Ohio on passe ngera goitig to the West ? The reaaon is this ; 
In Ohio J if a person who landed in Boston within a certain time, 
goes into their cLaritnble institutions, he is sent to IMassachusetts to 
be taken care of. Therefore, JIassachusetts, when I held the office 
of Siiperinlendent of Alien Passengers, demanded a bond from the 
parties who landed the passengers, providing that those passengers 
for whose account the head-money had been returnedj should not be- 
come chargeable to this State wiihin the term of five years. That 
was why the bond was taken ; so that if any of those persons went 
to another State, and were returned by that State to Massachusetts, 
at any time within five years, the parties who brought them here 
should be chargeable with their support, 

Now, Sir, in the Report which I had the honor to make to His 
Excellency the Governor, in 1863, which was the last Report I made 
as Superintendent of Alien Pas^engerSj I state the following: — 

"Section 16, chapter 71, General Statutes, pravidea that when an alien leaves 
this State within forty-eight hours nftcr landing, his i:om mutation money may be 
rctumcil ; under this section, as before stated in this Report, the sum of Si, 044 has 
been refunded for passengers who left the State tlie past year. Some persona are of 
the opniion that thi^s section should be repealed, for the reason thnt if any of these 
passengers fall into distress, they could be, and probably would be, sent to this 
State for the support to which they are entitled, having landed here* 

" From this opinion, which I admit I formerly held, experience has made me a 
convert in favor of the section aa it now stands* My reasons nre, first, that the 
section provides that if the consignees receive back this eommutution money for 
those who have ktt the State, they are liable for their support if they return and 
become paupers within fire years from the time they landed. Secondly, experience 
haa shown that very few return in distress after leaving the State on landing ; but 
thirdly and principally, I am opposed to any change in this section for the reason 
of thi^ great injnstice such an act lA'ould work on the passenger business of tMs 
city. It would simply throw the whole business into the lap of New York* Take 
for instance, the line of magniiicent steam-ships now plying between this port and 
Gal way, Ireland ; the last vessel of this line arriving hei-o brought four hundred 
and eighty- two passengers, two htitidred and sixty- two of whom paid their passage 
hy this steamer via Boston to Kew York, and immetUately on landing took passage 
for that city. Now if th*j owners of tills line had not returned to thera the s\im of 
two dollars each, commutation on these passengers who went to New Tork^ which 
sum they pay on landing here, of course they could "not bring them on their ships, 
and as there would only have heeii two hundred and twenty passengers coming to 
Boston alone, they could not make the voyage a paying one, whtreas by fiUuig up 
with New York passengers they are enabled to send us two stcajners, where other- 
wise they could only send one, if any at all." 

In the same document, you will find the number of persona wbo^ 
fi'ona among those who arrived in the years 1859, '60/61 and *G2j 
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because chargeable to tlie State In those years. In die year 1S59, 
there were 36 in all, out of 14,G23 ; in I860, there were 53 in all, 
out of 15,700, aad the e^spense was $7 7 2.00, Iq 1861, there were 51, 
out of I2,09i), at an expense of $509.00 to the State; and in the 
year 18C2, there were 16 in all, out of 8^430, at an expeasa of 
$86.59. 

Now, sir, from October 1st, 1854, to October 1st, 1863, a pedod of 
nine years, the amonnt of commutation -tax was one hundred and 
ninety-one thoustind dollars. The amount refunded for passengers 
leaving the State was twenty-two thonsaDd six hundred and eighty- 
six dollars, about twelve per cerjt. The consignees^ who received 
back this head-money, became responsible for the support of those for 
whom the head-money was refunded, if they returned here and went 
into one of our public institutions within iive years, Tiie operation 
of that law was, that if a pereon came hack within five yearSj and 
went into one, of our charitable institutions, when the Alien Commis- 
sxonerB found such a person here, they notified the consignee of the 
fact, and of the amount due, and he generally made an arrangement 
to send the passenger back, (for usually such people wish to return 
home,) and it was cheaper for the consignee, who had vessels running, 
to send him back than it wa& to support him in the almshonse* 

I have always been of the opinion that our conJmutation-fee in 
Massachusetts was certainly as high as it ought to be, and that all 
these restrictions upon bringing passengers to this port should be 
removed to the utmost extent possible. The reasons for that opinion 
it is hardly necessary to recapitulate* they have been so often stated 
here ; hut there is this point to be considered, that all these passen- 
gers who come here simply to go to New York, two, three, or four 
hundred, perhaps, out of a shipload, spend a certain amount of money 
here* If they only stay over night, they leave here, in our commu- 
nity, several hundred, or, perhaps, several thonsand doUars. It is, 
therefore, an advantage to the business of Boston, aside from the 
encouragement that it gives to our commercej by helping to support 
the steamship lines that come here. 

A great deal has been said about the facilities aiforded by our rail- 
road corporations. I think they are all anxious to secure this 
business, and that the improvements going on will add to the accom- 
oiodation of passengers ; and I also think, tliat if the cars which go 
back ou our railroads empty should take a little freight for ballast, It 
would encourage the trade and commerce of Boston. 

Qmstion. (By ilr. Kellogg.) How bug were you the auperin- 
tentlent of alien passengers ? 
4 
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Atis. From 1S58 to 1863, five yenra and » half. 

Ques* Do you know, whether during that time, there was any tax 
on immigration into the city of New Yorl;, and how much ? 

Aug, Yes, sir, there was. My impression is, that at that time, the 
tax at New York wiis seventy-five cents, I am quite sure that was 
the rate at Fortland. I may be mistaken in regard to New York, 

Qttu. Did that feature of the law have any effect that attracted 
your notice, on the immigration to the two cities ? 

Ans. I cannot say as to that I never paid any attention to it 
particularly. The bringing of passengers to Boston to go to New 
York was undoubted ly affected by the fact that the head-money was 
refunded on the passengers who arrived at Boston to go to New 
York ; but whether the difference in the head-money had any effect, 
I don't know. 

Qii0$. It has been said that there is no law which makes it obli- 
gatory upon the State where a pauper lands to take care of him, 
nevertheless, when it happens that poor people arrive, either singly 
or in familieB, or in n urn bora, who are unablej by reason of sickness 
or poverty to take care of themselves, they have to be taken care of 
here J do tbey not ? 

Ans. No, sir- If a person arrived whom the Alien Commission - 
era bad reason to' believe would become a public charge, or, if they 
had reason to believe was a pauper sent over here by some work- 
house in England or elsewhere, the consignees were obliged to give a 
bond instead of the head-money. In fact, all this head-money was 
commutation of the bond. The law said all these passengers should 
be bonded^ and should not become a charge upon the State, and thia 
head-money was a commutation of the bond. 

Ques. How soon was that bond taken 'f 

Ans. Immediately, sir. 

Ques, Suppose, before the immigrants could get away, or could 
locate elsewhere, they were taken sick, or became poor and he 1 pi ess, 
what was to become of them ? 

Am^ After the bond had been commuted j if they went into a 
public institution, the State was chargeable for their support. When 
such a person desired to go home, it was usual for the Commissioners 
to send him home, at the expense of the State, instead of supporting 
him here. 

Ques, Suppose he did not want to go home ? 

Aiis. We supported him hi the almshouscp 

Quet. (By the Chairman.) Was it a fact that absolutely incom- 
petent persons were sent back without allowing them to land ? 
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Ans. No, sir. Bonds were taken of the consignees thai tbf^j 
fihouJd DQt become a public chai'ge. 

Qiies* Were none ever sent back ? 

Ans. None, under those circumstances, that I recollect. I will 
Bay, farther J that it waa always a matter of grave doubt with ua as to 
the CQnstitittionality of this law, and we were always c^irefnl not to 
briDg suits against parties lauding passetigers here. I know^ we had 
a grieat deal of trouble with the steanaers from St. John, and the 
Diafciict Attorney, Mr. SAKG:Eit advised us not to press the matter to 
a «uit^ as he considered it very doubtful whether the State had & right 
tQ levy this tax at al]. 



Remaers of Mb. James Alexander. 

In reply to a question as to the accommodations furmshed by the 
CuKARD line for passengers when they arrive at East BostoUj Mr. 
Alexander, said : — 

Out property adjoins that of the Boston and Albany Railroad. 
Onr wharf measures six hundred and fifty by three hundred and 
fifty feet. We have a large shed under which the passengers step on 
coining from the steamer. We have rooms adjoining that shed for 
the accommodation of passengers. Tliese accommodations existed 
prior to the thirty-first of December last Since that time we have 
made a contract with the Boston and Albany Railroad Company, 
and, m conjunction with the I.N' man line, we now have the very best 
facilities for the reception of passengers- It is my opinion that these 
facilities conld hardly be improved. They are almost perfect 

We provide an interpreter to transact business for those wlio can- 
not speak English. A great proportion of those who come here are 
booked for places at the West, or for New York. 

In connection with iifty-two passages, beginnings with the year 
1869, we lauiled at East Boston one thousand three hundred and 
eighty-nine cabin passengers and twenty-two thousand one hundred 
and three steerage passengers — in all, twenty-three thousand four 
hundred and ninety-two. I have not the number of through passen- 
gers for that particular year, bat 1 have for the year dating from 
November, 1868, to November, I860. In connection with fifty-two 
passages performed in the year I mention, eleven thousand three 
hundred and ninety through passengers w^ere forwarded from East 
Boston, that is, to New Tork, Chicago, and all places beyond Boston, 
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Of that u umber, nine thotieand five hundred and niuety-fooT went to 
Kew York* In connection with that, I would ask the Committee to 
note that the Cc.vard Company have two lines of steamera proceed- 
ing from Liverpool, one to New York direct, and one to New York: 
via Boston* It costs the Company two dollars and fifty centa for 
each passenger landed at New York, taken there direct (two dol- 
lars and fifty centa is the head-money at New York j) and it costs tlie 
Cojnpany to take its steerage passengers to New York via Bostou. 
five dollars and fifty cents. Of this snm two dollars is head-money, 
and three dollars and fifty cents is paid for transportation from East 
Boston to New York. 

The total amount of head-money paid hy the Cunahd Company^ 
in Bostou last year in connection with the fifty- two passages I hava 
mentioned, was forty-fonr thousand and twenty- eight dollara ; and^ 
duriog tliat year, my predecessor, Mr, Fkancklyn and I signed special 
bonds for three hundred and ninety-six individuali for whom head- 
money was refused. Those were caaea of sick and crippled people - 
In some cases we gave a bond for three hundred dollars. In others, 
fi:om one hundred dollars to one thousand dollars. Out of that num- 
bers ^ will say to the Committee, that no claim has been made upon 
the Company in connection with any one of them. 1 have heard 
nothing from them. 

I have been asked what accommodations we have for the reception 
of passengers. I would say that these are so complete that I should 
consider that any interference between us and the passengers would 
be productive of mischief. I think the greatest service w^e can ren- 
der the passengers on their landing here is to forward them to their 
destination with the utmost speed. They always desire to be for- 
warded as quickly as possible, and it has been the aim of the Company 
to do this. 

If the Committee will allow me, I will say, with all due deference 
to them, for I am aware that they understand the matter much bettei^ 
than I do, tliat it seems to me this law was framed to meet a state of 
things which has passed away. Mr. Hill, in his address, referred to 
the packets which formerly came to this porL Now, those packets, 
I presume, were often at sea sixty days, and, therefore, there was a 
probability that disease might spring up among the passengers. 
Steamers now perform the voyage sometimes in eight days. The 
Chind, last year, made one voyage in a few minutes under eight days. 
The passengers are inspected before they leave the otJier side* They 
are stopped at the quarantine station on their arrival here, and 
if there is any disease on board, the quarantine doctor has it in his 
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power to order the passengers on shore. Thei*efore, there is very 
little chance, in view of the shortness of the voyagej for anj disease 
to break out on board the steamer. 

Question. (By the Chairmao.) Do you have an Inspection in 
reg"cird to the health of the passengers before you receive them ? 
Ans^ After they are on board they are inspected, 

Ques^ You don*t refuse a passenger because he is sick ? 

Ans. We can*t say whether a pajisenger is uaalile to endure the 
passage until we see him. Certain passengers are refused on this 
ground — that they are sick or lame, or that we should be respon- 
sible for them if they came here. 

Question, (By Mr. Derby,) In that connection, I would ask 
you this question — whether deaths are not very uncommon on these 
passages ? 

jin^. They are so very rare as to be hardly appreciable* My owu ,? 
e:xperieace in Boston extends over teu monthsj and I don't suppose 
thafe above half a dozen deaths have occurred during that Umej and 
fiome of those were children. 

Question. (By the Chairman.) Do you know who pays tins 
head-money ? Whether it comes from the passengers, or from tlie 
Company ? 

Ans* The company undertakes, for a certain sum, to bring the 
passengers here, Necessarily, this charge will form an element in 
the computations of the Company in fixing the rate of passage 
money. 

Questlmu (By Mr* Gakgan.) How much do you think you could 
increase immigration at this port if this tax were repealed ? 

Am. I cannot tell you how much. I can merely state to yon, as 
I have already said, that tlie Ccnard Company has two linqg^ of steam- 
ers at present sailing from Liverpool and Queenstowu to the United 
States, one line going directly to New York, the other going to Xew 
York via Boston. During the present year, tlie Company intends to 
put on another line, apd send two to New York direct^ and one to 
Boston* I have pointed out to you that it costs the Company three 
dollars more a head to land its passengers in New York via Boston, 
than it does to land them in New York hy the steamers going there 
direct. If that difference were overcome, I should say it would have 
the effect to induce the Company to send its passengers in larger 
numbers to this port It is impossible to say how much larger. 

Question. (By the Chairman.) You have the power to fix that? 
These passengers do not stipulate where they shall be landed* do 
they ? All they desire is to come to a point as accessible to the West 
as possible. 
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Ars, Yes, sir* The gt*eat consitleration with passengers of coarse 
will be, that they are a shorter time at eea if thej oome Uj Boaton 
than if they go to New York, Most people are desirous of getting 
on shore as soon as possible. 

QueB^ Bo tliey make that inquiry ? 

Am. I should conceive that that would enter into any man*s 
calculations in considering the question, 

Qttes. If the head-moufey were removed, it would still cost a dol- 
lar more to get a passenger to JN^ew York by the way of Boston than 
to take him there direct ? 

Ans. Precii^cly. 

Qties, Would not the Company, to save that Uollar, be apt to take 
him to New York ? 

Am. If the money ditFereoce were reduced to one dollar, the pres- 
ent objection to bringing passengers here would be modilied to that 
extent. 

Qiies* As regards your steerage passengers, what m the difference 
between the price to New York and the price to Boston ? 

Am. Tlie same price. 

Quest! ofi^ (By Mr, Kellogg.) la your price for flrsfc-class passen- 
gers from Liverpool the same to New York and Boa ton ? 

Am. No, ^, it is not. 

Qiies, la it true that passeDgere, when they go on board the ship 
on the other side^, do not have it determined whether they are going 
to East Boston or to New York ? 

Atu. Every passenger should know where he is going bo. I 
should say that every immigrant ought to know. He is supposed to 
Batiefy himself in regard to where he will go. Certainly there is no 
concealment on the part of our Company. 

Question. (By Mr, Pieeoe,) Is there anything for the State of 
Massachusetts to do in the way of Bupplementing what you do m behalf 
of tliese immigrants when they land ? 

Am. I don* t think there is. 

Ques. Is there any additional interpreter needed ? 

Ans, 1 think not. As far as my experience has gone, I think our 
arrangement are as nearly as possible perfect ; and it being the ob- 
ject to forward all the passengers at once on landing, I think any 
interference of the State, instead of being beneficial, w ould be mis- 
chievous. I do not see that it is necessary for the State to do 
anything, 

Qiies^ Are you in favor of the State's refunding the two dollars 
when Uie immigrant passes beyond her borders ? 
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Ans, I am fiivoraljle to that as a partial meaaure ; but I wouM 
rather have the tax abollahed altocrether. 



Statement of Me. Edward Rtax, 

Before any qaeations are put to me I should like the privilege of 
making a few remarks upon this subject, I was once an immigrant 
myself; I have been an Irish immigraEt; and it is very likely I liaay 
make some " bulls '' while talking. Jf I do, you must catch them 
gently by the burns- 

I have been connected with the jmmigratioii husiaess for twenty- 
years in this city. In 1851, I was agent of the society for the pro- 
tection of immigrants. In 1852, I was appointed upon the Board of 
Alien Commissioners, under the admin is tr alio a of Governor Bout- 
AVELL, and served three years in the Alien Passenger Office on 
Xiong wharf. For the last lifteen years I have been engaged as 
passenger agent for various lines runniag to this port, I was agent 
for the Gal way line during the time of its coming here, I have bee a 
the agent of the In^an line for a niatmber of years. For the last two 
years I have been actiug solely for the Cixnard line, as steerage 
passenger agent. All the steerage passengers who have been landed 
in Boston by that line for the last two years have been attended to 
by our firm, — Latvbence & Etan — and forwarded north, south, 
east and west ; and I am glad to have the opportunity to appear here 
before yon, and to say what I think upon this proposition from the 
Board of Trade. 

You have beard a great many remarks from the gentlemen who 
have preceded me, — the question of freight, both inland and foreign, 
and everything else, has been touched upon, — but I don't think they 
have dwelt upon the question that is immediately before you quite so 
much as they ought to have done, I am not in favor of refunding 
the two dollars head-money and retaining the law as it now stands 
with reference to the other passengers, because I think it would put 
US to a great deal of extra labor and trouble to be obliged to classify 
the passengers, and discriminate between those who leave the Slate 
and those who remain here. I did it for a number of years, and can 
do it again, if necessary ; but I should much prefer to see the law 
modified, and to have a special tax fixed, say half a dollar or a dollar 
a head. My individual opinion is, that half a dollar collected from 
the steamship companies for every alien passenger landed in Boston, 
who was never in the United States before, will cover all the expense 
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which the State may Inctir on account of these immigrants for five 
years. That is my individual opinion, and I cannot conceive hoir 
the AJien Passenger Agent or any employee under him can have 
any interest in keeping this matter as it stands at present, because he 
miist know that it operates against the interest of the State and of 
ttie city. He must koow, too, that all the State ivants from these 
people is enough to cover the expense to which it may be put on 
their account There is an Alien Passenger Agent, who has an 
otfice on Long Wharf ; there is a deputy who boards the steamers, and 
he has two assistants. The rent of that office, and the salaries of 
those officers^ of course must be paid by the State. I should be wil- 
ling to see the commubition fixed at any sum which, in the opinion of 
the Alien Commissioners, would be sufficient to pay the expense that 
the State incurs upon this matter, and make it a general thing* I 
believe that fifty cents a head would cover it- 

I should like to see the law so modified as to require the steamship 
companies to pay fifty cents on each alien passenger, and in addition 
to that to give the State a guarantee, — which I am sure the compa- 
nies would be very glad to do, — that if any of those passengers 
shall become a public charge within the period of five years from the 
time of landing, they will pay every cent of expense that the State 
may incur on that account. If fifty cents is not enough, make it 
seventy-five, or make it a dollar; but make it cnifonn; let us have 
but one sum. 

The question has been asked, would this money be given hack to 
the immigrants ? Ctjrtainly not ; because when a passage is sold, it is 
sol<lj including all port charges, doctor's fees, and all those things. 
Therefore, the immigrant would not be entitled to get anything back, 
if the redut;tion was made* But tJie real difficulty to which I wish to 
call your attention is this: we have probably a hundred agents in 
various parts of the New England States, who have our tickets and 
dratbs to sell on Europe. A man living in Lawrence, perhaps, or 
Lowell, after his day's work, can go to our agent and purchase a 
ticket to bring out his brother, or sisterj or family, in Ireland or Scot- 
land, to Boston* ^""ow, for thirteen years all the passengers we 
brought from England, Scotland, or Ireland, we had to bring by the 
way either of K^ew York, or of Quebec and Portland, We had no 
line coming here direct until the Cunaed Company put on their 
freight steamers to come here two years ago. At that time, my firm 
gave up our other agencies, and took the steerage passenger agency 
for that line ; and during this period they have landed in Boston over 
twenty thousand passengers* 
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Now, with regard to New York. I know the difficulties that ship- 
owners and immigrants, and the friends of immigrants, have to con- 
tend with in New York. I have been in correspondence with the 
Commissioners of Immigration and their department for the last 
twenty years, and if my friend, (Mr. Pierce,) who has spoken 
about their excellent arrangeijaents, knew as much about them as I do, 
he would not, perhaps, think so much of them. I know that the 
Commissioners in New York have a great deal more to contend with 
than the Commissioners here. I will say this for the agents of the 
State here, that they have done everything in their power to facili- 
tate our business. They allow our ships to come into the dock with- 
out stopping in the stream or at quarantine, unless there is sickness on 
board. They allow our passengers to march, out of the ship without 
being personally examined, and on the dock they have their deputies 
to look and see if there are any hard cases among them. The State 
agents within the last year have done everything in their power to 
enable us to compete with New York, and I think we are beginning 
to do it. But I hope they will go for a modification of this law that 
will take off the head-money, or make it merely a nominal sum. 
And they must not lose sight of this fact, that whatever reduction is 
made in head-money will undoubtedly revert, in the end, to the 
advantage of the immigrants and their friends, because it will enable 
us to land passengers in Troy, Springfield, Albany, or any other place 
twenty,, thirty, forty, fifty, or one hundred miles from Boston, as 
cheaply as they can be landed there from New York. The New 
York railroads give special facilities to these immigrant passengers ; 
the New England roads have not done so until recently. The 
Boston and Albany road have now come to our terms, so far as re- 
lates to Buffalo and Suspension Bridge, and beyond ; they take them 
there at the same rate that they can be taken from New York. 

If the head-money were reduced to fifty cents, nine-tenths of the 
immigrant passengers that are carried to New York by the Cunard 
boats would come to Boston ; because, in the first place, the Boston 
boats sail every Tuesday, the New York boats every Saturday. If 
there were one or two hundred passengers in Liverpool on Tuesday, 
they would send them by the Boston boat, instead of keeping them 
until Saturday. A majority of the passengers of late have been Ger- 
mans, Swedes and Norwegians, who go directly to the West, and 
the largest proportion of them have gone West by the w%y of New 
York, for the simple reason that they would not believe they were 
in America unless they came to New York. They have got that 
impression in Europe ; they do not know — many of them — that 
6 
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such a place as Boston exists. I have been through the West within 
a jear, and have had the greatest difficulty in convincing the agents 
there, who are booking passengers, that they had better land their 
passengers in Boston than New York. I have succeeded now, to a 
certain extent, and we are getting some of the prepaid business, as 
we call it, at the West. We have proved, I think, during the last 
year, that passengers destined for the West can be landed here with 
much less trouble and have far better facilities than in New York. 

I will say one thing in regard to our railroad companies : they do 
not restrict the immigrants with respect to the amount of luggage 
they shall carry. The companies have acted very liberally in that 
regard. They let them take all the luggage they have. In New 
York, it is not so. All the baggage is weighed in Castle Garden, 
and every pound over fifty has to be paid for, and if not paid for, it 
will be kept until it is. That is one feature of the Castle Grarden 
arrangements. K anybody reads the reports of the New York Com- 
missioners he will naturally think that they have the finest arrange- 
ments in the world ; but the immigrants who go there are subjected 
to expenses and delays, and to the extortions and impositions of land- 
sharks and runners. Undoubtedly, it is an improvement on the 
old system. We have no sharks in Boston ; we have not a single 
boarding-house runner in this city. That is saying a great deal for 
Boston, and I am proud to say it, for I know it to be true. We do 
not need, therefore, to have our immigrants fenced in, as they have 
them in New York, to keep them out of the way of the sharks. But 
inside that fence, and under the pay of the Commissioners of Immi- 
gration, there are sharks who rob the immigrants equally with any of 
the persons who would do it outside. I have had occasion many 
times to call the attention of the Superintendent of Immigration to 
impositions that have come under my observation within his own 
enclosure. 

The question for us to consider is, whether we shall modify this 
law so as to enable the agents of steamships coniing to Boston to 
compete with the agents of vessels going to New York or Portland. 
My agent at Portland is writing me every day in regard to the reduc- 
tion made by the Allan steamers, and the facilities that they afford 
for alien passengers ; and to meet this competition, this law ought to 
be modified, so that the companies can afford to send their passengers 
to Boston* As I said before, the Cunard Company will not send 
their New York passengers by the Boston boat, when they have to 
pay two dollars each for head-money, besides their fare to New York. 
If they only had to pay a dollar for head-money, and three dollars fare 
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to New York, if they had a hundred or two passcDgers at Liver- 
pool when the Boston boat sailed, they would rather send them by 
that boat than keep them for the Saturday boat, and send them 
direct to New York. But when the difference is three dollars, it is 
of course, much more of an object to keep them in Liverpool, where 
they board them, until sailing-day, than to send them to Boston, and 
tlien forward them to New York. 

I should like to call the attention of the Committee to the law as 
it npw stands. One clause is, as follows : — 

" No insane, idiotic, deaf and damb, blind, deformed or maimed person, among 
said passengers, or alien who has before been a public charge within this State, 
shall be permitted to land until the master, owner, consignee, or agent of such 
vessel makes and delivers to said Superintendent a bond to the Commonwealth for 
each of said persons, with satisfactory sureties in the sum of one thousand dollars, 
conditioned that such passengers shall not within ten years from the date thereof 
become a city, town, or State charge. And no other passenger shall be permitted 
to land until a bond is given as aforesaid, in the sum of three hundred dollars, 
conditioned that he shall not become a charge as aforesaid within five years from 
the date thereof; but in lieu of the bond last mentioned, the Superintendent may 
receive from said master, owner, consignee, or agent, such sum, not less than two 
dollars, as in his judgment is sufficient to cover the risk incurred by the Common- 
wealth in permitting such passenger to be landed." — ( G. S., Chap, 71, «ec. 15.) 

I remember that when the constitutionality of the old law was 
tested before the courts, and finally carried to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, I think in 1847, the court decided that to levy a 
capitation-tax on foreigners landing in this country was unconstitu- 
tional ; but they said the States had a perfect right to pass laws that 
would protect them against pauperism. It was under that decision 
that the present law was framed in this State and that of New York 
also ; and you can see that this law does not give to the alien passen- 
ger agent a right to claim any money, to exact any capitation-tax ; 
but it gives him the right to require a bond, and it says, in lieu of 
that bond, he may take two dollars Of course, the alien passenger 
agents, all along, from the time this law was passed, have done as the 
law allows them to do : that is, they have taken the two dollars for 
the able-bodied, and have required a special bond for those who were 
otherwise. The consequence has been, that the State has been put 
to but very little expense on account of foreign paupers, for the past 
few years, at any rate. According to this law, the agents of the 
CuNARD line, or of the Ixman line, have the right to refuse to pay 
any capitation-tax ; they have the right to say to the alien passenger 
agent, we shall not pay this bill which you present to us, but we will 
give you the bonds. Then the alien passenger agent would fall back 
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upon the law, and say, we shall compel the steamer to remain in the 
stream, and will not allow a single passenger to be landed until you 
have given us a separate bond for each and every one of those 
passengers, as the law reads. That answer was given, years ago, 
when I was in the office of the alien passenger agent, to the owners 
or agents of a ship which desired to give this bond. 

If this law were altered to-morrow so that the agents of the Eng- 
lish lines of steamships could go to the alien passenger agent and say, 
we are ready to give you a bond in any sum you require, be it 
fifty or one hundred thousand dollars, to respond promptly to 
every demand made upon us by the State of Massachusetts on ac- 
count of any passenger landed by us in Boston who may become a 
public charge within five years from the day of landing, — if the law 
were so altered that they could enter into such an arrangement with 
the State, through its agent, not a single dollar would be paid out of 
the treasury of the State on account of these people. Those agents 
would give the bonds required, and they would pay all the expense 
the State incurs. My experience of twenty years teaches me that 
twenty-five cents on each passenger would more than reimburse any 
man with' more than ordinary interest who would undertsike to pay 
all these expenses of the State if the companies were allowed to give 
such a bond. But this law was framed by a cunning lawyer, with the 
view of enabling the State, or its agent, to perform indirectly an act 
which was not constitutional, that is, to demand this capitation-tax. 

For the last two or three years, the Irish immigration has fallen off 
very materially, and the English and Scotch has increased, while the 
continental immigration exceeds all of them put together, and every- 
body familiar with the business knows that nine-tenths of all the con- 
tinental immigrants who come to this country go directly to the 
West. I think, therefore, that the commutation-tax that this State 
requires should be reduced to the very lowest figure, in order to 
enable the companies now sending their steamers here to compete 
with the Allan line, or any other line that may start in opposition 
to them to bring those passengers to this country. We paid, 
last year, twenty thousand dollars for inland transportation alone. 
That money has gone into the ti-easury of the Boston and Albany 
Railroad, and the other railroads by which we have sent those pas- 
sengers. This is a matter which, I hope, the Committee will con- 
sider; and when they propose to reduce this tax, they must not: 
consider that they are doing it for the purpose of putting money into 
the pockets of the steamship company, or their agents. I have no 
pecuniary interest in the matter whatever. It makes no difference to 
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me whether the commutation-money is one dollar or ten dollars. I 
get a certain percentage from the company for what I do, and I do 
not get any pay for anything I do not do. 

Question, (By Mr. Derby.) What, in your opinion, would be, 
the increase of immigration if your wishes could be carried out ? 

Ans, I believe the Anchor line from Glasgow, who are going to 
start two steamers a week after the first of April, would send a 
steamer to Boston a week, if this head-money was reduced to 
fifty-cents. They have branch steamers running to Gothenburg, Ant- 
werp, and other places, and sailing from those places to Leith, and 
there the passengers are taken by the cars to Glasgow, and by 
steamer from Glasgow to New York. They are expecting to bring 
over several thousand Norwegians and Swedes this year, to be sent 
to the West. 

QiLcs, What would.be your estimate of the entire immigration? 

Ans. I have not the least doubt that it would be trebled to Bos- 
ton before the first of January, 1871. I think, at the lowest calcula- 
tion, it would be fifty-thousand, instead of twenty-three thousand, the 
number brought last year. Special bonds were given by the Cunard 
line, in the last two years, for nearly four hundred passengers, and we 
have not been called upon to pay a dollar on those bonds, except in 
one case, and that was the case of a person who went into one of our 
almshouses, and wished to return. That is the only case that has turned 
up out of four hundred in two years, of these very doubtful cases. 

Question. (By Mr. Kellogg.) You speak of the last two years. 
The bonds run for five years. Have you any means of testing how 
much you have been called upon to pay during five years ? 

Ans. The Cunard Company have only brought immigrant passen- 
gers here for two years. I had charge of the steerage passenger 
department of the Galway line when it came here some years ago, 
and it was called upon by the State in several instances on account 
of its passengers after the company had failed. I think I can safely 
say, from my knowledge of this business, both m the alien passenger 
office and out of it, that, for the last fifteen years, the lines bringing 
immigrants to Boston have not been called upon by the State in one 
case out of twenty where bonds have been given. 

Question. (By the Chairman.) How do you account for this 
change ? You say that for the last two years, there has been only 
one case out of four hundred ? 

Ans. Within a few years past we have had no immigrants except 
a class of people who have come of their own accord, or been sent 
for by their friends here. I have been surprised to see how well 
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dressed these passengers have been, especiallj the women, compared 
with people of the same class here. The immigrants coming now 
are, so far as appearances are concerned, far ahead of the laboring 
class of people around the city of Boston to-day. 

Question. (By Mr. Derby.) And greatly improved over what 
they were twenty or twenty-five years ago ? 

Ans. Yes, sir; there is no pauper immigration coming from 
Europe now. 

Statement op Me. M. S. Cbeagh. 

Qttestion. (By the Chairman.) Will you state the arrangement 
that your line has with the Boston and Albany Railroad ? 

Ans, The arrangement for passengers to Springfield is the same 
now that it is from New York. It had not been previously to an 
arrangement made with the General Ticket Agent a few days ago. 
They take passengers now from Boston to Springfield at the same 
rate that they are taken from New York to Springfield, one dollar 
and seventy-five cents. We formerly paid three dollars. 

Our first steamer for Boston sailed from Liverpool the first of 
January. The number of passengers we have landed here is small, 
comparatively speaking, and it is no criterion by which to judge of 
the amount of business we do. Our business with New York, during 
the year 1869, was three thousand four hundred cabin passengers, 
and fifty-thousand six hundred and seventy-nine steerage. Part of 
those passengers were brought by the steamers that are coming in 
here now. During the summer months, our steamers average about 
seven hundred and fifty passengers apiece. 

Question. (By Mr. Debet.) How many steamers did you run 
to New York last year ? 

Ans. One every week, and two every alternate week — six 
steamers a month. 

Question. (By the Chairman.) How many steamers have come here ? 

Ans. There have been four. They run once a fortnight. 

Question. (By Mr. Derby.) Is it in contemplation to come 
oftener ? 

Ans. If proper inducements are offered, I have no doubt the 
Company will increase the number of trips to this port. After the 
first of next month, we are going to add to our line to New York. 
Those steamers could come here, if there was sufficient inducement 
for tb^m, just as well as to New York. That would make a weekly 
line instead of a fortnightly. 
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Question. (By the Chairman.) You have the control of the 
passengers, in fact, do you not ? That is, you can say whether they 
shall come to Boston or New York, in selling the tickets ? 

Ans. Certainly. We sell a great many tickets here in the office, 
prepaid tickets, which we control ourselves. All that are sold here 
are sold for Boston direct by the Boston steamers. 

Question. (By Mr. Gargan.) Something has been said with 
regard to the different prices charged for continental freight. I 
would like to have you give the Committee your ideas on that 
subject ? 

Ans. We cannot compete with the Cxtnard line, because they 
have their own steamers running from Havre to Liverpool ; conse- 
quently they can charge a less rate than we do, when we have to get 
our goods via Southampton. In coming to New York, they have to 
compete with French steamers from Havre direct ; consequently the 
rate is lower. 

Ques. It has been stated that a Boston merchant could get his 
goods cheaper by shipping them to New York, and then having them 
forwarded to Boston than by shipping them direct to this city. How 
do you account for that ? 

Ans. It is accounted for in this way. If we land all our cargo 
here, we require some ballast to take our ship round to New York, 
as there is but little outward freight here just now. Consequently, to 
afford some inducement to New York importers, we have named a 
very low rate to induce them to give us goods sufficient to ballast the 
ships when we go round. Of course, if there was an export trade 
here, we could bring all our cargo here to Boston, and load up with 
whatever freight we wanted to take our ships round to New York. 

I will read a few figures to give you an idea of the amount of busi- 
ness that our line did last year in the export trade. Cheese, 559,903 
boxes; part of that business can be brought here as soon as the 
connection is opened with the Hudson. Bacon, 38,285 boxes; wheat, 
564,279 bushels; flour, 36,254 barrels; beef, 12,119 tierces; pork, 
- 5,756 barrels; lard, 22,751 packages; cotton, 39,981 bales; hops, 
15,955 bales ; com, 68,703 bushels ; apples^ 7,899 barrels ; machin- 
ery, 3,503 packages. 

Our import trade to New York for the same time, amounted, in the 
aggregate, to about ninety-three thousand tons of dry goods. 

I might also mention, gentlemen, that since our steamers com- 
menced to run here, our passenger business has increased consider- 
ably. For instance, we have sold, since the first of January, through 
our office here, and our agents, prepaid tickets to the amount of three 
hundred and seventy-seven adult immigrants. 
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Question. (By Mr. Derby.) If your vessels had not come here, 
would not most of those passengers have come to New York ? 

Arts, The way we did our business last year, of course all our New 
England passengers came to New York, and consequently New York 
got the head-money. Previously to the Cunabd line running here, we 
controlled entirely the New England business, and landed all our pas- 
sengers in New York. Besides the figures I have given you, there 
are oflSces in Liverpool, and all over Scotland and Ireland, where they 
book passengers in the same proportion that we do, for the New Eng- 
land States. 

It has been asked here, who is to get the benefit of the head- 
money, if it is taken off? The passengers will get the benefit indi- 
rectly. For instance, since the first of this month, we have reduced 
our rate from thirty-seven dollars to thirty-four dollars to Boston. 
We charge thirty-seven still to New York. Then our company also 
contemplate giving the passengers fresh provisions from the time they 
start until they are landed. Formerly, of course, they had to take 
salt provisions the same as the crew. 

Question. (By Mr. Gargan.) You propose to make it up to 
them in a better quality of provisions, among other things ? 
Ans. Yes, sir. 

Question. (By Mr. Derby.) Do you give them comfortable 
berths to sleep in ? 
Ans. Yes, sir. 

Ques. Are the beds, or mattresses, provided by the vessel or the 
passengers ? 

Ans. The passengers have to buy them. 

As I said before, if proper inducements are offered to us, we will 
increase our line here. There is no doubt about it. These steamers 
can go to New York and pay handsomely. They have been running 
there for four years. We are put to extra expense here, as, for 
instance, our stevedore charges are higher than in New York. 

My idea would be to give one bond, of say fifty thousand dollars, 
to cover all this responsibility. Individual bonds could not be given. 
We could not get a sufficient number of sureties. 

Question. (By Mr. Gargan.) Practically, then, it would be 
impossible to comply with the law without great inconvenience and 
expense ? 

Ans. I don*t think it could be done at all. 

Ques. So that, in reality, you are obliged to pay the two dollars ? 
Ans. We are, sir. 

Question. (By Mr. Pierce.) You have brought freight here for 
Boston and New York ? 
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vlnjf. Yes, sir, 

Qucs^ What pmportloB of the freight tkat was brought here be- 
loDged to Boston people, and what proportion to New York? 

Afu. About five -eighths for Boston und three-eightlis for New 
York. 

Qiies. Y^oii would charge d(Aible, as I understand it» or about that* 
for freight from Havre to Boston, what you would charge from 
Havre to New York ? 

Ans. No J sir, we charge the same* 

Ques, Bo you meiiu to say that you bring freight as cheaply from 
Havre to Boston, as from Havre to New York? 

An^^ Yes, sir. 

Qfi&s, Then how does the Ctjnart* line keep any business ? 

Am^ That 13 a question you might ask the agent of the line. He 
possibly can answer it better than I can. There is not much Havre 
freight for Boston. 

Ques. You know they charge sixty shiJ lings to Boston and thirty 
shillings to New^ Y'ork? 

Am. I can^t say that they charge thirty shillings to New Tork ; 
that is what I have heard* 

Ques. \^ou have already said that they charged this low price to 
New York merchant, because the vessels going from here to New 
Y^ork needed ballast- It seems to me that this indicates there was 
a great deal of it if this freight was needed for ballast. 

Ans, Not necessarily so. We ballast our ships with coal and pig 
iron, also, 

Qiies. Did you not give first, as a reason why there was this 
inequality of freights as against Boston^ that this Boston freight was 
needed for ballast while the vessel was going to New York ? 

Am^ No, air. I did not refer to Boston cargoes at all. I referred 
to our New York importers. It is not natural to suppose that a New 
York importer will bring his goods by the way of Halifax and Boston 
without getting some reasonable reduction, when there are so many 
direct lioe.s tf) New York. 

Qms. The great mass of the freight you bring into Boston is for 
New York ? 

Ans. No, sir. Our ships have come lu with coal to carry them 
round, without much fi^eight for New York. 

Qftes* Were you full or not ? 

Ans. I cannot say we were full. 

Qties. Why do yon not have your vessels start from this port, on 
the return voyage, as well as come to this port ? 
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Anx. There is no export traiJe here, sir. 

Q}ies, You dojrt propose to c}iarge an immigrant passenger from 
Liverpool to Boston any less fare tban you charge the immigrant 
passenger from Liverpool to Xew York ? 

Ans. No, sir* lie can buy his ticket from Liverpool to ^ew 
York, by the way of Boston, at the ^ame rate that he can go directly 
to New York. 

Quss- I don't think I understand you. It is, perhaps, my fault. 
Suppose an immigrant wants to come from Liverpool to Boston, you 
charge him how much ? 

Ans. Six guineas ; that is^ buying hlg ticket ia Liverpool. 

Qites> Suppose he wants to come from Liverpool to New York, 
what do you charge him ? • 

Am. Six guineas. 

Qu^> You don^t propose to charge him any less to Boston than 
to New York? 

Am. No J sir; -but if he b«ys his ticket on this side, we will sell 
him a ticket to Boston for thirty -four dollars, and if he wants to be 
landed in New York, it will cost him three dollars more, 

Ques, Suppose a party goes to your agents in New York to buy 
a prepaid ticket, what is the charge then ? 

Ans. Thirty-seven dollars* 

Ques. Then you mean to say that a prepaid ticket may be 
bought of your line here, to bring a passenger to Boston, for three 
dollars less than a Ucket can be bought for in New York to go 
there? 

An»> Yes, sir- 

Qites. Why ia that? 

Am* Well, we want to try to build up a business here if we pos- 
sibly can ? 

Ques. It is your regard for this city ? 

Ans. It is our intetition to encourage immigrauts to come to 
Boston. 

Question* (By Mr, Gaugak,) Is that a paying rate now ? 

Ans. It ia made in the expectation of making up the diflTerence in 
money in the number of passengers we take. 

Question* (By Mr. Peirce.) Who fixes the rate? I suppose it 
is done in Liverpool ? 

An^. No, sir ; it is done in New York. 

Qu£s* Where do the owners of your line reside ? 

Ans* In England* 

Ques* What parties fix the charges for passengers and freight ? 
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Ans, If a man is shipping goods from Liverpool, he engages hU 
freight; there ; a ad if he is shippiug good^ from this side, he engages 
his freight here, 

Ques. Who fixes the general charges and rates ? Don't the own- 
ers^ who live on the other side ? 

Ans* The J fix the rates on freight and passengers that relate tb their 
own place ; and on this side, the general agent does the same thing, 

Mr. Candler, The Board of Trade leave the matter here. 
Our intention was Dot to enter into any argument before you. Our 
desire simply was to give you the information that we had, and leave 
it to your judgment to draw the coiiclusions, I will say, however, in 
regard to the freight between Boston and foreign ports, that every 
merchant understands that this 33 a question of competition. Our 
desire is to liave Boston offer as many inducements as possible to 
attract steamship lines to come here. Their rates of charges will 
depend upon the competition among themselves. Every importer 
finds a ditficulty in different parts of the world in chartering vessels 
for Boston, hecause New York is a larger jKirt both of import and 
e:xport. While the discussion was going oi\ lietween Mr, Peirce 
and the gentlemen here, it occurred to me that within a very few 
days, in a branch of trade in which T am interested^ chartering vessels 
in Valparaiso for Boston and New York, we offered a difference of 
five shillings a ton to get vessels to come to Boston instead of New 
Y'ork, because we would rather import cargoes here ; hut we send 
three out of four cargoes to New Yorkj because we can get lower 
freights to New York than to Boston* Every importer finds the 
sanie difficulty. 

Jltit, gentlemen, the desire of the Board of Trade, so far as I know 
it, (and it influenced them in pa*;sing that resolution and sending us 
before you*) is to lay aside all the restrictions possible, consistent 
with the interest of the State. Wb believe that, the more freedom 
we have, the more successful Boston will he. Some of us are 
inclined very much to free-trade principles ; others believe in a ^^ry 
gradual approach to them j but we stand on the ground, that regard 
for the interests of this city requires that we should have as few 
restrictions as possiblcj and not allow any trifling tar to prejudice 
people against coming here, thus entailing a much greater loss than 
the gain we receive. But, as I said, we did not propose to come here 
before you to argue this case. That is not our pix>vince. We come 
before you as business men, simply to discharge the duty imposed 
upon us by the Board, to lay before you the evidence that we have, 
and leave that evidence to operate upon your minds as it may- 
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Statement of Mr. G. C. Berry. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: — 

I mfty say that previous to ami since the announcement of the 
IxsrAN Bteamers comiug to Boston^ and with h view to build up the 
passenger business of the line, I have made careful and particular 
inquiry into the question now before the Committee^ and in conver- 
sation with several gentlemen on the subject, it has been generall j 
admitted that some modification of the law aa it now stands would be 
judicions* This might he effected either by restoring to the statutes, 
as the resolution of tlie Board of Trade asks, the sections repealed in 
the year 18G5, which exempted aliens passing Uirough the State from 
the impost of bead- money, the agent, or consignee, and the captain 
of the vessel bringing sucb aliens giving a bond in lieu thereof, or 
by reducing the commutation to a nominal sum per head, which I ata 
confident would give such an impulse to immigration as to more thau 
compensate the State for the reduction. 

By the report of the Commissioners of Immigration, it appears that 
the number of immigrants wlio landed in New York during the year- 
18G9 was 258jD89. This was an increase of 45,303 over the number 
who lauded in 18G8j and of 75,39£) on the average number of yearly 
arrivals, Germany sending 99,(505, Ireland 60,204, Great Britain 
41,090, while from all the other European nations there were only 
62,000. 

The Germans were fewer in nnmbers last year than during the year 
1868, but the Irish immigration increased nearly fifty 4>er cent, and 
the English nearly thirty-two. 

Of these, 85,810 settled in the State of New York, 38,213 in 
Illinois, and a large proportion of the remainder settled in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Wisconsin, while 8,384 came to New England- 

There was a marked improvement in the health of the immigrants 
as compared with those of previous years, and the danger that 
epidemic diseases will be brought by immigration, is daily lessenitig 
as the swift steamers supersede the slow-sailing and over-crowded 
immigrant packets, 

1 may add, that of the wht>le number, upwards of fifty-three thou* 
sand were brought by the Ixman line. Deaths on the passage seldono 
occur, two e3:perienced surgeons being attached to each of the com- 
pany's ships. 

The St. Lawrence route to the West, and to the Easter^ and Mid- 
land States, is also a great competitor for this traffic. 
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Question. (By Mr. Derby.) Have you the rate of head-money 
that ia ])aid at Queliec? 

Atis. I resided m Canada Ibr six years, where I liad coiisi{lerablQ 
experience in this bu sin ess, and, as far as I can recollect, thei'e exists 
no tax of this sort at Quebec beyond something like fifty cents; and 
I thiuk tlmt is regarded more as an examination fee than as a tax, 

Qti^stwn. (By Mr, Ga«gan.) If this head-money were reduced 
to a nominal snm, do you think the All ax line might be induced to 
send their steamers here rather than to Portland ? 

Ans^ I think far more than likely. It would be a result sure to 
follow during the winter months, and when once tliey commented to 
run to Boston, they would certainly return from this port, the same 
as from Portland at present; and I think it rests with this Committee 
to decide w lie the r Bo stem shall not have a very large proportion of 
the vast tide of immigration during the ensuing senisoiu 

Mr. Hill, it has been suggested by some of the gentlemen 
who have spoken on the other side, that it might be an advantage 
for tlie immigrant ^' to buy his ticket for the Wt^st after his arrival 
here, rather than to buy it on the other side of the water," I would 
remind the Committee, that the tendency of the present day is to 
concentrate everything of that kind as much as possible ; and it is 
considered a very great advantage for parties on the other side of the 
ocean, who are coming here, to purchase their tickets in advance, as 
far as they can go* The last time I came hack from P^ngland, thei'e 
was a gentleman on board wlio had bought his ticket in Ciieapside, 
London, for Japan, and he felt that it was a great advantage to him, 
as a stranger here, to have in his pocket his tickets across this con- 
tinent and the Pacific ocean ; and, I submit, that if it is an advantage 
to the cabin passenger to be able to do this, it iiausE lie a still greater 
advantage to the immigrant, who has not so many facilities for getiing 
information, on arriving here, a^ a person in a ditferent station in life 
would have. 

As showing the tendency of the present age, I have brought for 
the Committee a few tickets which have been printed by the officers 
of the Erie Railway, (not yet for sa!e,) for a trip round the world, 
and the time is coming when a ticket will be sold in Boston for a trip 
round the world, to land tlie person in Boston again. 

Additional Statement by Mif. M. S. Ckeagh. 

Mr. WniGilTiN'GTOJT has remarked that sometimes persons who 
were pat down on the purse r^s lists as girls of sij^teen^ turned out to 
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be, on examination^ old women of sixty* As I said, I do not see how 
that can occur, ^vhere tbe tigas ara taken from the persons tliemselves ; 
any man of commtm sense would not put down a womaii^s age as 
sixteen when she was sixty. 

Quesfion, {By Mr, Derbt.) Do you see any difficnlty now in 
regard to passengers wlio do not meet their friends on landing? 

Ans^ Not at all. In case of passenger^ not meeting their friends, 
we always provide accommodations for tbem, and make every inquiry 
as regards their destination, 

Qttes. You see no occasion, then, for u State Agency? 

Ans. No, sir, not the least- 

[A passage ticket, sohl on this side, to be sent over to the person 
ahout to immigrate, was exhibited to the Committee.] 

Question, (By Mr. KELLOfi^G.) In regard to the steerage passen- 
ger ticket on the other side» is there a certificate like thisj or are they 
booked like the cabin passengers? 

Afi$. They get an ocean ticket, and then get an order on us for 
the balance of their transportation, if ticketed beyond Boston, 

Ques. Do thoi?e certiticates enable you to iilentify the pei-sons that 
they bring to you? Suppose the head of a family ? 

Ans. If it is a family, they enter all tbe names and ages. You aee 
there is a column there for adults and a column for children- We put 
down the ages of the childj^en and the ages of the adults, so that there 
is really a double check in regard to the ages of passengers- 

Question. (By the Chairman.) The bulk of your business is the 
transpoi^tation of passengers ? You don't rely a great deal upon freight ? 

Ans. Not in certain seasons of the year* We rely mostly upon 
passengers, in the summer. 

Ques, You take freight back ? 

Arts. Y^esj sir, in very large quantities. 

Question, (By Air, Deiiby.) Dogs not the Cuxard line bring a 
great deal of freight ? 

Ans, The Cdnaiid line brings a great deal more to Boston than 
we do. They have been established much longer. 

Me. Edwaed Ryan, Recalled- 

Question, (By Mr, Derby-) A suggestion has been made h\ 
regard to establishing a State Agency to take diarge of the immigrants. 
What is your opinion in reference to thai ? 

Ans. I don't believe there is the least necessity for it. I was 
much surprised when Mr. Wbiuh ting ton made the suggestion 
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because I thoug^Iit he ought to koow. I believe that tlie establiuljiueiit 
of sach an office as Mr» WaiGiiTi>'GTON suggests^ and compelHug the 
steauishipa to anchor in the stream, and tlie passengers to be carried 
ashore in tugs, as in New York, and put in a place where thoy would 
be uuder tho control of the State Agency, would have a tendency to 
drive busiiiess from Boston. There h no necessity for it whatever. I 
have control over the passengers, and I can say with truth, and without 
the fear of contradiction, that not a single one is permitted to come 
outride the conipany's dock uiitil he is attended to by^ the agents of 
the company. We have an interpreter and three assistants on the 
arrival of every steamer, and we take charge of every passenger who 
arrives, without any regard to whether his passage was paid in Europe 
or on this side. Even those who have no friends, but who come here 
to get a Jiving, we take charge of^ and see that they are provided with 
proper lodgings. The difficulty has been with me, that I have not 
found enough to send to the places that were waiting for them, ^''e 
have very frequent apjdications for male and female help, — more than 
we have been able to supply for tho last two years, 

Ques, Do your duties conflict at all with those of the passenger 
agent ? 

Ans. Not in the least. Mr, Weightingtok'& deputy, with his 
asai slants, is on our dock on the arrival of the steamer. The steerage 
passengers are not permitted to leave the ship until the cabin passen- 
gers and their luggnge aro landed. Then they are marched out, one 
by onCj and Mr. Stutsok, the deputy, stands there and examines 
every passenger as he leaves the ship. If any of them have the 
appearance of being unahle to take care of themselves, he stops them, 
and makes a thorough examination of them ; and if lie finds any who. 
Id his opinioUj would be likely to become a puhlic charge, he makes a 
memorandumj and requires a special bond for them. We alJ work 
together harmoniously, are on the best of terms, and do all we can to 
iielp each other. 

It takes about two hours to get through with eight hundred passen- 
gers — to muster them and make the examination, I witl say one 
thing, while I am up, and that is, that I think the State ought to have 
a linguist in its employ, in the Alien Office, or on Long lYharf* There 
it is deficient. There is nobody who can speak auy thing but Englishj 
except a boatman, who speaks Fi'cnch, Of course, he does not do 
anything except muster the passengers from below on deck. I think 
the State should have a man who can speak French, German, Spanish 
and Dutch, If the State had such a man in its employ, to aid Mr. 
Stetsok m making his examinations there would be all the facilities 
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which are wanted. When & Ccxarder is at the dock, no outsiders are 
permittetl inskle the fchce. The State eouhl not hnild a. hettei- place 
than ours to make any examiiiatioi^ ^vhich may be leiiuiretLaml I should 
be most happy to have the a^ent of the State remain on the dock 
until every passenger has left, and see that no hijuetiee is done theiii^ 
and that they are not permitted to wander into the streeJe, or seek 
aid from outsiders. 

Qiws. What will he the expense ? 

Ajis. I know a gentleman in Gloucester, who has been a Professor 
of Languages in Antwerp, who speaks all those languogea fiuently, 
who is just the man for it, lie would he very happy to take the 
office at twelve hundred dollars. 

Question. (By Mr. Villard.) I would like to ask Mr. Ryaw " 
what reason lie has for thinking that a closer irifipection ov^er immi- 
gration would drive it away from this port? 

Am^ Because I believe that any arrangement different from the 
present would have a tendency to interrupt the steaniBhipSj atid 
involve unnecessary expense to them ; couse<]ueutly you would make 
them feel dissatisfied here, as they are in New Yurk- You know- 
that iu New York, the steamships are anchored in the stream, a steaui 
tug 13 sent out to them, the passengers are iransfcn'ed to the tug, and 
landed at Castle Garden* For that tug, the steamship company has 
to pay ten dollars an hour, and iu addition to that* twu dollars and 
iifty cents for every passenger, and to give special bonds for the 
doubtful ones. Establish the frame system here, and I firmly believe 
that it will have the same teridericy— to make these steamship campa- 
nies disgusted with yoti, and cause them to send their steamers some- 
where else. To-morrow, if Jersey City were made a port of entry, 
(and it will be within two years^) every oceaa steamship that goes to 
Kew York would go there- 

Queslion^ (By ]\Ir. Gargax.) Do the agents of the State have 
all the time they want for the examination of the passengers? 

Ajis* Yea, sir, it is for the State to say whether they will take one 
hour or ten hours. 

Mr, Villa RD. It seems to me very singular that such a close 
snpervLsion of immigration as is practiced in New York would drive 
away immigration from this port, when it has not bad that effect th^rep 
Certainly, immigration to the port of New York has not diminished 
during the last two years ; it has steadily increased. 

I would like to ask Mr. Ryax for Ids opinion as to what remedy 
an immigrant has who does not speak English, in case he is wrongerl 
in any way, on the passage across the ocean, if there is no one here to 
receive his complaints, and apply for the proper legal redress for him ? 
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Mr, Ryan. I would say that be has the same remedy that he 
would have if he niarle hia complaint to the agent of the State. There 
is a law which regulates the treatment of these passengers on ship- 
board, atid if that Jaw is not complied with, thej can make their 
complaint now as well as they could then. 

Mr, YlLLARD, Mr. Ryan, no doubt, knows veiy well that it 
Tvould l>e almost impossible for an immigrant who does uot apeak the 
EngUsh language to obtain any redress. It would iuYolve great loss 
of time and money and iuconvemence of every kind for him to make 
the attempt. 

Mr, Eyajt* I wonld inform the Committee that, as agent of 
the Ctjxakd line, I have had in my employ an inierpreterj the Vice- 
President of the Swedisli Society, who speaks three diflferent languages. 
He is in attendance on the arrival of each steamer He is a member 
of a firm on Commercial Wharf^ and his position in his society, and 
his character as a christian and a man, are a suffit^ient guaranty that 
no German, no Swede^ no IS'orwegian, no f>erson who can talk with 
him, will go away from that dock without justice being done to him, 
if he has been wronged,. Every protection is affbnled to the immi- 
grant now, in that regain! — as much as could be afforded by the State. 

Mr. ViLLAHD. I do not see how he cau protect Lim. If he is 
in the employ of the company, he would not be likely to receive com- 
plaints against the company* 

Mr, GarGAN'. Would not the suggestion that Mr. Etan makes 
in regard to the employment of an interpreter by the State meet that 
difficulty? 

Mr. VlLLATlD* Yes, if he had proper authority, 

Qiiestio?u (By the Chairman.) Is it not for the interest of the 
CoKARD Company to deal fairly by iU passengers ? 

Ans. Decidedly, 

Question, (By Mr, Derby.) T-et me ask whether a complaint 
would not be inquired inta, by the agent, as a matter of pecuniary 
interest, aside from any question of feeling or humanity? 

Ans, Yes, sir* Mr. Alexander had one sailor arrested and sent 
to jail for ill treating a passenger. The employees of the company 
are punished severely if they commit robbery or any outrage upon 
the passengers. I shonld be very glail to have tJie State employ an 
intenigent man as an interpreter, antl have him come and otficiate upon 
our dock every time a steamer arrives. He is at liberty to come 
there and make the most thorough examination of the passengers, and 
if he finds anything wrong, let him report us. 
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Mr. WeIGHTINGTON, I would like to Baj a word in refereDce 
to this matter of the examiniitioii, nnd why it is lefis rigid than for- 
merly. It was in the interest of the Cu>'ARD Company that the 
change was made. Of conr&e, the State can claim all the time it 
requires — twentj-four hours if necessary — but we dispensed with a 
close examination in the interest of the Company, in order that they 
might send their passengers dim ugh rapidly ; and we could do it, 
because they paid so large an amount of money that we thought it 
ivould cover the risk. In New York they demand a large number of 
special honds, aud they also get their two dollars and fifty cents 
besides. We think the large sura of money they pay will cover it. 

Mr. Alexander. I can coiToborate all that I^I^. KvAN has said 
in regard to the efficient manner in which Mr. Stetson performs his 
duty. In illustration of the rapidity with which he passes the passen- 
gers^ I will state that they all get away in two or three hours after 
the steamer comes in here, whereas the examination to which Mr* 
Wrightikgton refers would occupy three-quarters of a minute for 
each passenger^ and we say that would be the greatest injury that 
could he inflicted upon the passengers. One steamer came in last 
year with nearly nitie hundred passengers on board. If a minute 
were ocetipied in the e^camination of each passenger, fifteen hours 
would be t:tken up. 

Que&tion. (By the Chairman.) How much time actually was 
occupied ? 

Atis. Two or three hours probably ; and those passengers were 
landed in New York the next day ■ whereas, if they had been detained 
11 D til a full examination could have been made, it would have kept 
them in Boston two days- 

Question. (By Mr. Kellogg.) Of course they pass off very 
fast Your examination is like overlooking a flock of sheep. You 
may see a lame or a sick one, aud, if you do, you will have to give 
your bond? 

Am. Mr. Stetson is very particular. Every passenger passes 
under review, and he makes the beat examination be can* 

Mr. WhiGHTINGTON. I will state that a passenger can land 
at Boston and get through to New York by the time he could land in. 
New York if he should be carried to Castle Garden. 

Mr. DeI^BJ (to Mr. Wrightington.) Will you state the 
nuniber pf passengers who landed last year in Boston and in Massa- 
chusetts ? 

Ans. The number of aliens was about twenty -six tlipusand. 
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Qaes. Tiie number who com muted was twenty-six thousand ? 

Atis. Yes, sir ; commuted and bonded we call those aliens. The 
others we do not. 

Qites. The aggregate number of passengers was thirty-six thou- 
sand ? 

Ans. About that uumberi 

Ques. In regard to the amount of money paid — fifty-two thou- 
sand dollara, is it not? 

Am^ Fifty-two thousand dollara and something more. 

Ques. And the expenses of the agent four thousand eight hundred 
and seventy -nine dollara? 

Am. That is the sub-agent at Long wharf. That does not include 
the salaries of the supervising officers. 



Argdmekt of the Hon. E. H. Deeby. 

Mr. Ohairman and Gentlmnen / — 

I have the honor to appear before you tliis morning, not for the 
Board of Tnidet thotigli I shall reuiforce, as far as I can, the points 
made hy the Board of Trade , but for various railway and shipping 
interests. I represent American steamships of two classes — - those 
which hope to run, aud those which are now running to the British 
Provinces, and bring up many immigrants* J also represent railroad 
companies that have an interest in this matter. But I would prefer 
to say that I come hei'e to speak for the immigrant, for commerce ; 
and to say one word upon the constitutional question, and one word 
for the honor and advancement of my native State. 

I must take you back a few years to a period before the commence- 
ment of the great immigration from Europe to this country. Down 
to 1847, immigration was comparatively limited, bnt in that year, jm 
event occnri'ed which gave it a great impulse, I allude to the fail n 1*0 
of the potttto plants the famine and sickness which followed, and the 
great exodus from Ireland that attended the famine. The people of 
Ireland had been set adrift from their ancient homes by the English. 
Instead of doing as we have done by our Southern brothers, 
they disfranchised the native Irish race. The natives of the land 
became ten ants -at-will of distant landlords who held the soil of Ire- 
land ^ and in their destitution they were compelled to fall back upon 
the potato plant for their subsistence. That plant, I belie ve^ was intro- 
duced into Ireland by Sir Walter Raleigh. They lived upon the 
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potato and a little OiitraeaL If yoii refer to tlie dictionaries of com- 
merce of thiit perioil, you will iiiid tlut foar-fifihs of the people of 
Irelaiifl were liviag upon oatmeal and potatoes, earning from fuor- 
peuce to sixiienea a day. But with their native energy of eharaetef 
and buoyancy of spirit, they lived on^ hoping for better things, and 
the population of Irt^laiid increased until it ran up to nine inillioua in 
1847, It is now but five and a half niillions. At that time, as I 
have said J tlie great resource of Ireland for the supply of food failed. 
Either a parasite or an insect destroyed the potato plant, and th© 
people were leil in a state of destitution. Famine followed, and sick- 
ness followed famine. The British government was obliged to inter- 
fere — ^was obliged to resort to the provision of poor-hoVi sea— and 
aid was contributed from all part^ of Europe, and very freely con- 
tributed from this country* Captain Forbes took out a frigate from 
this city laden w^ith breads tuffs- After the famine, and after the sick- 
uess, there was a general exodus from Ireland. The people looked 
for a land of freedom where a man might own the soil he lived on, 
and not be dependent upon a distant landlord, and where he might 
find plenty as a reward for his exertions* They came in multitudes 
to this country* In 1848 the immigration was enormous, and the 
State of Massachusetts beaime alarmed* Most of those who came at 
that time were ill-fed and ill -clad, and utterly destitute ; and manj 
of them, no donbt, became candidates for relief in the pooi houses 
and almshouses of the Commonwealth. At length a law was passed 
imposing a tax of two dollars per head^ and a requisition was made 
upon parties introducing the immigrants for a bond for all crippled, 
maimed, and infirm persons, of a thousand dollars to protect the State 
against them. Immigration continued. It went on until, in 1 8 48-4 9 > 
the question was raised whether this tax of tw^o dollars imposed by 
the State of Massachusetts, and the tax of one dollar which was 
imposed by the State of New York, — for we rather took the lead, I 
think, gentlemen, in taxing the immigrant, ^ — - the question, I say, was 
raised, whether this tax was legal or illegal — whether it was in conflict 
with the laws of the United States, The case was elaborately argued 
by Wkbster and Ogden, a decision was had at Washington, and 
the tax was set aside. It was decided that the tax was in conflict 
with the treaties of the United States. There w^ere treaties with 
Great Britain, and other Kuro|>ean nations, wdiich provided for the 
free ingress and egress of the population of each country ; that the 
Englifibman and the Irishman should have a free inlet into America, 
and that our people should have free admission into Great Britain ; 
and the Court held that a tax upon people going from one country 
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to the other was in conflict wiLli the treat lea of the United Stiitcs, and 
also thiit it was in coiifiict with the Constitutioa and liws qf tlie 
Uuited Stuteti, whieh give to the Goveniment, as a whole, the etJtlre 
control of comoierce ; and that a passenger who was brought into the 
country >vas as mnth an import as a package of goods ; tliat a Slate 
had no more right to tax a passenger than goods. That was 
expressly decided, 1 shall have oceasiou to refer jjarticularly to the 
deeision lecorded in the seventh of Howard, and to the opinions 
whirh are there given at great length by Rome of the greatest jurists 
of the country J I allude particularly to Judge McLean, Judge 
Grier, and Judges Way^e and Catroh- 

The law was set aside in 1849, and then it was modliiecl, I 
will state, however, — before I proceed to the modilicatiouj — that 
the immigration, after tins decision took place, continued large, aud 
the character of the immigration gmdually impj'oved down to the 
present time. At the time I allude to, the parties who cume out 
were ill-fed, ill-clad, and many of them destitute ; but there came a 
change in Ireland itself, — a very great change. The poor-laws were 
introduced into Ireland ; some provision was made for the aged, the 
insane, and the infirm ; free schools were introduced, which gave a 
better education to the people ; and as the population diminished, the 
condition of the people improved, and wages were doubled. The rate 
of wages to-day is at lenst double, and. in some cases, triple what it 
was at tlie time of the Irish famine. The passengers who come out 
here now are of a different character, better clothed, better fed, and 
better educated, When they arrived before, they were not only in 
the condition that T have described » but they came in saUing vessels, 
with long passages, and, oftentimes, providing their own food ; and 
making an insufficient provision, they arrived here in an e-\hausted 
condition, requiring relief, both with respect to food and clothing. 
All that has been changed, because steam baa usurped the plaice 
of the sail, aud instead of a voyage of sixty, and even eighty days, 
which sometimes occurred, the voyage is accomplished in ten days, or 
at tlie outside, in fourteen days. Comfortable accommodations are 
afforded. Instead of feeding themselves on the passage, the six 
guineas which have been referred to as passage-money, provide food 
for the passage, and where the immigrant is destined for tlie interior 
of the country, that food is supplied until he Is placed on the train 
which is to take him to his destination^ The passengers, then, arriv- 
ing in this improved condition, require less of the aid^ less of the 
support of the State than they did before* 
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III a(3djtion to this, a very careful examiDation is mnde of them 
befoi'e they sbirt from Europe. The steamboat proprieborsT who are 
liable to he called iijjon to give a bond of a thousand dollars far eacli 
of those paJ5sengers» are exceedingly desirous cot lo be charged with 
heavy expense for the support of a luoatic, or feeble nian or woraao 
in this coimlry. Tliey inquire lu to the condition of the parlies when 
they come oo hoard, and after this carefid examination, a less rigor- 
ous examination rs required here. Tims the passengers arrive in 
better condition, for the weaker brethren have been sifted out, and 
those who come here need less State aid thao they otherwise would 
require, 

1 have spoken of Ireland. But the immigration has changed in 
another particular* Insteaij of the immigrants being mostly of Irish 
parentage, a great many of them are English. In a paper which has 
been produced here, it is stated that the proportion b sixty-sis: thousand 
Irish, forty thousand English, and one hundred thousand Germans — 
nearly as many Germans as Irish and English together. The residue of 
the immigrants are of the Scandinavian nations, Swedes, Norwegians, 
and Finlanders, Russian subjects, who, in consequence of the failure of 
the crops on the Baltic have been driven from their country. These 
immigrants come in to swell the number, and others come from the 
Canary Islands, from Portugal, from Italy, and a portion of those 
who land on the other aide of the continent come from Asia. These 
great waves of immigration reach us, and add materially to our 
power, and to the gro^vth of our population. 

The population of the United States, gentlemen, to-day, is about 
forty millions. The annual national increase is something less than 
tliree per cent. The natural Increase would he alwut one million 
one hundred thousand a yeax*- The actual increase would be repre- 
sented by the excess of births over deaths. We will say that there 
are one miHion one hundred thousand births beyond the number of 
deati[s in the United States; the number of adults who reach matur- 
ity woidd be less than one million one hundred thousand; they 
would be from eight hundred thousand to one million. The immi- 
gration is three hnndred and forty thousand. It is au addition to the 
muscular power of this country of nearly forty per cent- on the annual 
natural increase of the country. 

The increase of ad alts being less than a million, and the immigratioD 
running up to 340,000 or more, the addition to the physical power to 
the country is nearly forty per cent. Indeed, I may say it is more ; 
particularly so with reference to the State of Massachusetts, for our 
State is devoted to education, I will not say that we are over 
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educated iu Maisijaehusetts, but I will say that we carry education up 
to as high a poitit> if not a bi^rber point, tbau any other State in tbia 
country. We cultivate the intellectual more tbau we cultivate the 
physical powers. Go from Massachusetts, and travel through the 
West, as I have done, or travel through the Southern States; and 
wheu you enter a hotel the book-keeper is usually found to be from 
Massachusetts, and the clerks are from Massachusetts* They want 
men who can write, they want men who can attend to commercial 
affairs J and men of that class come from M as saebn setts. At home 
our cliildren are edncatert. There is an old worki adage, whicli I 
know is familiar to some of the gentlemen w^bo are here this moining 
from Europe, that "Patrick works with his hands ami Sawney works 
with his bead." In former times Scotland had eaccellent scboolB, and 
L^dand was destitute. Of late* however, schools have been introduced 
into Ireland. But the great bulk of the children of Massachtisetts 
are highly educated ; their minds are cultivated. They find they can 
do better io other States, and we lose a very large proportion of our 
children, both boys and girls. Our girls go down So nth to become 
schoolmistresses, our boys go West to become scboolmasterg^ clerks 
of hotels, acconntantSj etc., for Jonathan works with his head* Now 
what we require in Massachusetts is an accession to our pliysical 
strength ; we want the element which is brought out by tbe steamers 
and sailing vessels from Europe in tbe shape of immigraats. We 
want the muscular power wdiich shall carry a hod upon the sbonhler 
Tip to tbe top of the edifice ; we want the strength that shall lift the 
timbei's to erect the building ; we want the muscular power w hicb 
shall build our railroads, steamboats, and sailing vessels, and do all 
this laborious work. We need this animal force ; it is wanted in our 
factories to guide the power-lootn ami the spinnirjg-jenny* We have 
caltivated intellect, but we want muscular power. I submit, that it ia 
of tbe highest importance that we should have it, and we can have it 
through these immigrants from tbe British Provinces, and from 
Europe* 

It has been intimated, at times, that the pauperism of Massachusetts 
is due, more or less, to immigration, and I have been sm^irised to find 
upon a review of the library of volumes, which have been published, 
I suppose at the expense of the immigrants, that the pauperism of the 
State is not due to the immigrant, to the extent I had supposed. In 
one of these volumes, there is a statement of great interest, to which 
I will refer yon. But with regard to tbia immigration I find this^ that 
io Massachusetts, the pauper expecse, incurred annually, is a littJe 
more than a million of dollars — seven hundred thousand are incurred 
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bv the townsj ai^fl three hundred thousand are incurred by the State. 
The expGiises incurred hy the State are not only for foreign immi- 
grants, but for those who have corae in from sister States, and who 
have not a settlement in the towns, for whom at least a fifth of these 
expenses is incurred. But take it nil, if you please, as having come 
from aliens; take three hundred thousand dollars, which is the 
average expenditure hy the State^ (it ranges from two hundred and 
seventy-seven tkousand to three hundred and twenty thousand dollars,) 
aa the annual expenditure for paupers, and I would say to you, 
gentlemen, that more than one-third of the population of this State is 
composed to-day of persons of farejg^u birth and the children of 
foreigners; and in the City of Bostouj one-half of the population 
to-day consists of foreigners and the children of foreigners ; and it 
appears by j our records that the amount e5:pended upon the foreigners 
is about thirty per cent, of the whole expense of the State for pauper- 
ism. It is only proportionate to the numbers. 

To me J til is is a very striking and remarkable fact, because these 
immigrants come here with very limited means. It has been found by 
the examiners at Castle Garden that each immigrant has on an average, 
from seventy to seventy-five dollars in his pockets. It is the seed-corn 
with which lie goes to estahlisli his fumily, and perhaps carry bis 
family half w^y across the continent* Yet the immigrants who come 
here with such limited means, actually occasion to the State only one- 
third of the expenses incnri'ed for the support of the -poor. And not 
only thisj but tliese immigrants roll up money in the savings banks. It 
is a fact of very great interest to-day, that we have from one hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and thirty million of dollars in the savings 
banks of the State, on which there is a tax of seventy-five cents on 
the hundred dollars, which will this year yield about one million of 
dollai-s to the State- This tax alone would not only pay for th^ 
support of the pauper immigrants, hut it would pay the whole ex- 
pense of pauperism in the State* But you take the income of that 
fund, which adds to the wealth of tl:te State seven per cent, (the ordi- 
nary return of savings banks,) and apply it to one hundred and thirty 
million of dollars^ there ie something like nine millions per annum 
added to the weahh of the State, hesides, this tax, which pays the 
whole pauper expenses of the State? and goes directly into the State 
Treasury. 

I have dealt with this question as a general one. I have not dealt 
with the alien who comes in from Europe, by vessels that arrive in 
Boston, hut who comes in by New York, by Canada, or by Maine, 
who pays no tax to the State, I have dealt with the general question 
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of pauperism, so far as it is occasioned by the immigrant, and what 
the immigrant does to repay it in the shape of the accumulations in 
Savings banks. We all know, gentlemen, that the greater proportion 
of these comes from the immigrants. But for these accumulations, 
we should never have had the Western railroad. A quarter of a 
century ago, I went with my brother directors, and took the bonds of 
the State, and had them discounted by these immigrants, through the 
Savings banks, and the money was applied to finishing the road. We 
derived from these men great assistance in our hour of trial. 

I adverted to the aliens generally. I wish now to refer to 
those who come by ships to Boston. I will draw your attention to 
the immigration the past year, as given us this morning by Mr. 
Wrightington. He tells us that thirty-six thousand passengers 
came into the State by water last year, principally landing at the port 
of Boston. Twenty-six thousand of them were aliens, who com- 
muted, paying the two dollars head-money, who thus put into the 
State treasury fifty-three thousand dollars. I have in my hands the 
Report of the State Treasurer of Massachusetts, submitted a very 
few days since, in which he states those receipts and confirms Mr. 
Wrightington : " Received from Alien Passengers, fifty-two thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-five dollars and thirty-three cents. Re- 
ceived from the Board of State Charities, twelve thousand three 
hundred and fifty-three dollars and eleven cents." The aggregate 
of those two sums, gentlemen, is sixty-five thousand dollars, fifty-three 
thousand dollars paid directly by the immigrants, twelve thousand 
dollars collected fVom towns and individuals who were chargeable. 
The expenses of the State Agency are not only for alien passengers, 
they are for the whole business of the Board of Charities. They are 
fqr visiting hospitals, for transporting people from other States who 
are chargeable to the State, and various other purposes. From 
towns and individuals, I repeat, the State received twelve thousand 
dollars ; from the alien immigrants, fifty-three thousand dollars ; and 
its entire expenses being thirty-one thousand dollars for all purposes, 
partly for aliens and partly for natives, it has a surplus of half the 
money which it received, or sixty per cent, of the amount paid by 
. aliens, which flows into the State Treasury, and goes to meet the 
current expenses of the State. 

And that brings me to the question of how much those aliens who 
land here cost the State. You had a little testimony from Mr. 
Wrightington, that, according to certahi estimates he had made, the 
aliens who have come into the State the last five years, had cost the 
State about twenty thousand dollars a year. Mr; Wrightington 's 
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estimate covered all the immigrants who came into the State, 
whether they landed here and paid commutation or not. But 
when you come to the question of what was the expense of those who 
are bonded and those who paid a commutation-tax here, to the num- 
ber of twenty-six thousand last year, you find that the expense which 
they have brought upon the State is either one thousand five hundred 
dollars a year, or seven thousand ^ve hundred dollars a year. The 
report is a little indefinite upon the subject. The report of 1870 says 
that the immigrants who arrived in 1864, 1865, and so on down to 
1869, cost, on the average, about fifteen hundred dollars for each year. 
Whether the Board mean to say that these expenses have been 
incurred each year, or that the expenses incurred in 1869 is for those 
who arrived in the five preceding years, it is impossible to say. The 
report, as I read it, is, that the average annual expense for immigrants 
is, fifteen hundred dollars. I do not care much for the argument 
whether it is fifteen hundred dollars or seventy-five hundred dollars. 
The whole expense that we incur out of the fifty-three thousand dollars 
we receive from the foreign immigrant is, at the highest, seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars ; at the lowest, fifteen hundred dollars a year. 
You may add, from a careful analysis of the reports, one or two thousand 
dollars for transportation of some of these parties through the State ; 
you may add for the salaries of the ofiicers who make the collections, 
for the salary of Mr. Wrightington, and the supervision of the 
Secretary, and you cannot make it out in any way by these figures, 
that the State incurs an expense of more than ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars a year at the utmost. The amount received from them, 
including the twelve thousand dollars received from individuals who 
are bound to reimburse the State for the money expended on their 
account, is sixty-five thousand dollars. Some four thousand four 
hundred dollars or four thousand five hundred dollars are expended 
for the salary of Mr. Wrightington and his associates in making the 
collections. There are two or three deputies and three or four clerks, 
rather a large force for a business that comes once a week, and occu- 
pies two or thjee hours, and the business of boarding some little ves- 
sels that come from the Provinces, and bring a very small number of . 
persons. There is a considerable corps — eleven or twelve persons — 
to do this business. I have not a word of fault to find with them ; 
they do it fairly and properly. It may be necessary, but it seems to 
me the corps is a very large one for a business that can be accom- 
plished in two or three hours, once or twice a week, and in occasion- 
ally boarding a vessel in the harbor. It is intimated that there may 
be a deputy down at Gloucester and on Cape Cod. It seems to me 
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hardly necessary that there should be. We have a few immigrants 
who come from the British Provinces. A year or two since, I visited, 
in company with General Butler, Prince Edward Island, and the 
complaint there was, that their best young men were enticed away 
and came up to Gloucester, and sailed in American vessels rather 
than in English, because their mackerel came in duty free, and they 
were thus lost to the country. It seems to me it would be no very 
great hardship upon the State, if a few of those spirited, energetic 
young men should happen to land occasionally at Gloucester, or on 
the Cape, and escape the tax-gatherer. For my part, I should con- 
sider the acquisition of young and able seamen an important acquisi- 
tion to the State. And as to these immigrants, I would say with refer- 
ence to them all, — that if a slave was worth a thousand dollars, as 
was suggested the other day by Collector Russell, the freeman who 
comes here in the prime of life, adding so much to our physical power 
and to our resources, is worth, at least, two thousand dollars. If he 
settles upon a farm, he erects his buildings and fences, and puts on his 
cattle, and in the course of ten or twenty years, you will find him the 
proprietor of the soil, and worth ten or twenty thousand dollars, by 
the increase in the value of his land, througli the improvements he 
has put upon it. When he comes here, he is not old and decrepid. 
He is at that period of life when a man or a woman is procreative — 
when the growth of population is most rapid. The foreign popula- 
tion is doubled in ^ve years. They marry when they come to this 
country. They do not dare to marry at home, but in this land of 
plenty, they dare to marry, and increase, and multiply. I learn from 
one of your own number, gentlemen, that the births among these 
people in Boston exceed by two thousand the births among the 
natives of the State. 

I hold that this immigration is an important acquisition to the 
State. If it is not, you can stop it. A little tariff can stop it. You 
can tax them out, if you frame your laws so that they shall not 
conflict with the laws of the United States. You can say, " We don't 
want you ! Land at Portland ; build up Portland ; help to build her 
railroads to Montreal and Quebec. Land at New York ; there is the 
great seaport of the country ; land there. It may be that you have 
to go two hundred miles further ; that it is not so eligible a place as 
Boston ; but go there." We do not have so many children of native 
parents as we once did, and those we have leave us ; but the old men 
and the old women can stay at home ; the old man may split the 
wood, and the old lady may warm the coffee; the iron rails may 
grow rusty ; the factory wheels may be stopped. If it is better to 
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keep our State in this quiet position, or retrograding, let it be so. 
But if we want to advance, if we lose in intellectual power to any 
exteift, let us have the physical ; let us cultivate the intellect that 
comes here ; admit the children to our schools : make men of them as 
soon as possible, and bring up this population to develop our State, 
carry it forward, and aid the State in maintaining in the nation the 
same position which it has occupied from time immemorial. If we 
do not take the inmiigrant, we lose our position. I want every pos- 
sible encouragement given to him, because, to cite the language of 
our worthy governor, to whose address I would refer you. " Justice 
as well as good policy demands that generous care and attention 
should be aiForded these strangers coming to enjoy the abundant 
blessings of our free land, to whose advancement they will very soon 
contribute much by their faithful industry." 

That is the language of the governor as to immigrants; and 
now, gentlemen, I say we should meet them with open hands 
and open arms, with cordiality and warmth. I have .glanced at their 
relations to the State, their relations to the pauper question, their 
contributions to the muscular power of the State ; I have alluded to 
their contributions to the wealth of the State and the taxes of the 
State ; and now I wish to take you back to the law under which we 
have so far received them. I consider that one of the first laws 
which was passed on this subject was passed under a misapprehen- 
sion, and it has been corrected by the Supreme Court. I allude to 
the law of 1848, (Chap. 313,) in which a tax of two dollars was 
imposed. The question of the validity of that tax was carried to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. It was argued on one side 
by Hon. Daniel Webster, and on the other side by Mr. David P. 
Ogden, of the city of New York. The ablest jurists of the country 
were enlisted in that discussion, and the opinions of nearly all the 
Court were given. The remark is made in the seventh of Howard, 
that if the arguments and opinions had been reported in full, they 
would have filled the volume. There is a synopsis given of the 
opinions of the Court and the arguments of counsel. In that case 
the Court decided, for the reasons to which I adverted a few moments 
since, that this law of Massachusetts, which imposed a tax of two dol- 
lars, and the law of New York, which imposed a tax of one dollar, 
were both void ; that they interfered with our treaties, under which 
our people could go abroad, and British people could come to the 
United States, freely, and that they interfered with. commerce, which 
was to be regulated by Congress. The Courts say in this case that 
the State of Massachusetts could no more impose a tax upon for- 
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eigners landing within her borders than New York could impose 
a tax upon a citizen of Massachusetts when he crossed the line, or 
than Ohio could impose a tax upon persons coming from another 
State ; and that there was more propriety in Ohio imposing a tax 
upon the immigrant, because he might remain there and become 
chargeable to the State rather than to Massachusetts. They went 
entirely against the tax ; but they made one suggestion in the course 
of their decision, which suggestion was this : that a State had a right 
to say that the old, the maimed, the crippled, and the lunatic should 
not come within its borders and reside there ; that they were not to 
be regarded as citizens, they were to be regarded rather as burthens 
and were so treated by all civilized nations ; and that the State of 
Massachusetts or New York had a right to require that the men who 
brought those parties into the State — those cripples, maimed and 
lunatic — should assume their support, in case they became charge- 
able to the State ; that the whole man should not be compelled to 
support the cripple ; that the sound man, who lyas all right, and in a 
condition to become a citizen of the State, should not be compelled 
to support the lunatic or the pauper, but that the man who brought 
the lunatic or the pauper there should assume his support, and that 
the State of Massachusetts or the State of New York would be justi- 
fied in passing laws for their protection against that class of immi- 
grants. And then came* the legislation of the State of New York 
and the State of Massachusetts. 

I will draw your attention to an act which was passed, I think, in 
1855, and which was adverted to by Judge Russell. It was framed 
under the decision of the Supreme Court, to which I have first 
referred, and provided, in the first place, that every man who landed 
here, who within forty-eight hours should leave the State, should pay 
no tax whatever — should go scot free. That was the great leading 
provision of the act — that a man going to Ohio, or to California, 
was not to be taxed in Massachusetts, but was to go free. That, I 
say, was the great feature of the act. It was the unexceptionable 
part of the act : this was all right. There was another provision of 
the act, to which no one could take exception, at which we take no 
umbrage. It provided that the men who brought these immigrants 
should, after the State had examined them, give a bond for the 
infirm, the maimed, the crippled, and sick, of a thousand dollars each, 
and then that they might land, if the owners of the ship saw fit to 
land them. To that we take no exception. It is all right. But 
then followed a clause to which we do take exception. It is a 
provision that all the sound who remain shall be bonded. And we 
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except particularly to the language of the act — that a bond shall be 
given for each one; not a general bond, but a bond in the sum 
of three hundred dollars, with surety, for each one, that he or she 
shall not become a charge to the State. So that a man in perfect 
health, arriving from Europe, with a healthful family of children, 
could not land until he had given a bond for himself, his wife, and 
each of his children, with surety in Massachusetts. He is stopped at 
the portal of the State, and told, " You must give, each- of you, a 
separate bond in three hundred dollars, before you can proceed." 
What was this requisition ? A vessel arrives here with eight hundred 
and forty passengers, (I speak the more freely on this subject because 
I have discussed this question with Mr. Wrightington within a few 
days, and asked him in regard to this matter.) A man desires to 
come on shore, and he is met by this statement : " You cannot land." 
"Why can't I land?" "You must be bonded." "I am well — in 
perfect health — why can't I land?" "Because the law says you 
must give a bond.". There are eight hundred and fyrty passen- 
gers. They must give eight hundred and forty distinct bonds, each 
one with a surety. Eight hundred and forty bonds, each in the sum 
of three hundred dollars, amounts to two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, and surety must be given in the sum of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. But suppose, Mr. A'Lexander says, " Sup- 
pose I bond this cargo, and next week I have another ? " " Well, 
you must give eight hundred and forty bonds, with sureties ; and you 
must be sure that your sureties are good. You must recollect that 
last week they were taken to the extent of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, and a man who is worth two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars would answer the purpose ; but will he answer it 
now ? Is he not liable already to the extent of his fortune ? You 
must get some one else." Under that provision, it was in the power 
of the parties representing the State to make that demand. The 
risk was covered by two dollars. It would have been covered by one 
dollar, perhaps by fifty cents ; but the man was told he must give a 
bond of three hundred dollars for each passenger, or he might commute 
it by paying two dollars. And he paid the two dollars. He paid 
one thousand six hundred and eighty dollars rather than give eight 
hundred and forty bonds for two hundred and fifty-two thousand 



Well, gentlemen, that was the law down to 1865. We were then 
in the midst of the war. In April of that year, a change was made 
in the law. It was about the time of the surrender of Lee, and the 
subject must have been discussed in the gloomy and dark period of 
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the war, before our successes at Richmond. What was the change 
then made ? Why, the only bright feature in the law was stricken 
out. The provision which allowed the man who was going to the 
West, to California, or elsewhere, to go free, was stricken out. When 
that feature was stricken out, the law was placed in the condition in 
which it stands to-day. The provision of the law is, that no man, 
whether destined for Ohio, or California, or destined to stop in Bos- 
ton, sick pr well, can land in Massachusetts unless he gives an 
impracticiable bond — a bond which has been found to be imprac- 
ticable — and his only alternative is to pay what the Courts say he 
should not pay, a tax of two dollars. To-day, the law of Massachu- 
setts is in conflict with the decisions of the Supreme Court, and tlie 
laws of the United States, because it requires of each of these partiea 
coming from abroad, who, by the decision of the Supreme Court, 
should come free, either a bond, which they cannot give, which tliey 
could not be required to give, and would not be required to give by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, or the payment of a tax 
which was set aside by the Court. That is the position in wluck. 
Massachusetts stands to-day in reference to the Jaws of the United 
States and the decisions of the Supreme Court. 

Now, I wish to make this point, and I wish my friend Mr. Pierce 
to answer i4;, at the proper time, and I presume he will, if it can be 
answered. Whether Massachusetts, which, in the war to sustain tlie 
Constitution and Laws of the United States, and the rights of the 
people, has incurred an expense of three or four hundred millions of 
dollars, directly and indirectly, taking our part of the natiorjal debt 
and our contributions to the bounties of the soldiers,— whether 
Massachusetts, after having spent all that money to sustain the laws 
bearing upon a case far distant, having put her own house in order at 
the beginning of the war, — when she tendered her sword and purse 
to the government, said " We will strike out any legislation that Is 
in conflict with the laws of the United States ; we will put ourselves 
right on the record," — whether Massachusetts, having done all this, 
will, for the sake of a paltry gain of ten, twenty, or thirty thousand 
dollars a year, for the sake of supporting the Board of State Charities, 
by levying a tax upon the poor alien as he comes here, shall put her- 
self in array against the laws of the United States and the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States ? That is the view of 
this question which, as it seems to me, addresses itself to this 
Committee. 

I would say, gentlemen, a word for my native State. She would 
never intentionally do wrong. It is by inadvertence that she has 
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made this law. During the heat of the war, I went to Senator 
Sherman, and asked him not to impose a certain tax, telling him I 
thought it would do great injustice. His reply was, " We can't stop 
to see whether it is unjust or not. We must have money, and we are 
putting out our hands and grasping all the money we can to sustain 
our armies in the field. We will settle the question of justice after 
the war is over.'' It was through some such feeling, or by inadvert- 
ence, that that, the only bright feature of the law, was stricken out, 
to which Judge Russell referred, and which he thinks ought to be 
restored, which the Board of Trade thinks ought to be restored, 
and which I think ought to be restored, or something better given. 
I believe you will place the State right. It is not for a State like 
oTUrs, a State great in its resources and great in its character, to put 
in jeopardy that character, to set a bad example to other States. For, 
as I have said, we led in this matter ; the taxes of New York and 
Portland have grown up out of our tax j and you have some better 
principle to guide you than the one suggested by my friend, Mr. 
Wrightington, the other day, who suggested, that because New 
. York imposed a ta^ of two dollars and fifty cents a head on ten 
thousand immigrants that come into Massachusetts by the way of that 
city, Massachusetts should retaliate by putting a tax of two dollars a 
head on ten thousand immigrants who come here to go into other 
States. That idea of retaliation is not a safe basis for legislation. 
The gentleman's construction of the laws of Massachusetts struck 
me as something like the construction, which it is said, was given to 
the law by our forefathers, in one case, where an Indian was unfor- 
tunately killed by a very able housewright. They could not spare 
the housewright, because they had but one ; but the law must be 
vindicated ; and so they hung, as Hudibras says, <^ a poor tailor who 
was bed-rid," to make up for the housewright. Thus with retaliation. 
You do not punish New York, but you punish the immigrant. Because 
they fleece the immigrant who comes into New York, we shall fleece 
the immigrant who comes into Boston. He is to be allowed no escape, 
one way or the other. Such is the theory of the law, as presented 
by my friend Mr. Wrightington, but it is one which I do not think 
will guide the Board of State Charities or this Committee in recom- 
mending legislation for the State. 

Now, gentlemen, the question is, what should be done? How 
should the law be amended ? How should the evils which now attend 
its execution be avoided ? That is the question which addresses itself 
to this Committee, and I have certain views upon this subject which I 
will venture to present, for this is just the turning point of the case at 
which I have now arrived. 
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In the first place, if the law is to stand upon the statute book, for 
Heaven's sake restore that bright feature which was in it originally. 
Put back what was stricken out in 1865, as the Board of Trade ask. 
They ask it, because it seems so clear and simple that the law should 
be made as you made it at first. Restore it. Certainly restore it. 
Do something to quiet the immigrants and those who bring them here, 
because, gentlemen, if you do not, it is perfectly obvious that some- 
body, — ^I will not say that the parties I have the honor to represent 
will do it, but somebody will come forward for the immigrant and 
appeal again to the courts, and suggest that they shall not permit to 
be done indirectly by Massachusetts or New York, what they cannot 
do directly ; that this law is in contravention of the laws of the 
United States, inasmuch as it actually imposes a tax, indirectly, which 
the Court said should not be done directly. The money is taken from 
the immigrant; he has to pay it. Therefore, the first thing to be 
done, if the law is to stand, is to restore the provision that was stricken 
out in 1865, as the Board of Trade have asked you to do. I will not 
enlarge upon their arguments in favor of this proposition. 

Now I come to the second point ; I come to the views which are 
entertained more particularly by those whom I have the honor to 
represent. The request which I would make of you would be to 
strike out those features which relate to the bonds. Why should a 
separate bond be required for each one of these immigrants ? Why 
require separate bonds ? Why not allow one bond to be given for 
all ? Let it be given for a season, for a year, or for a series of years. 
Make a law with regard to this to this effect : that the parties who 
bring immigrants here by lines of steamers or lines of packets, may, 
at the commencement of each year, file a bond, with- substantial sure- 
ties, in the sum. of fifty thousand dollars, if you please. The animal 
expense of the State for these immigrants is now from fifteen thousand 
to twenty thousand dollars. The whole expense of the Board of State 
Charities is but thirty thousand dollars a year, includiug what they 
collect from towns and individuals. Make a law that the owners of 
any line of steamers shall give a bond of fifty thousand dollars to 
guarantee the State against the expense of any immigrant they bring, 
who may become a public charge within five years after landing. Let 
that be filed for the protection of the State. A simple bond ; not so 
inconvenient as to compel a man to pay the commutation whether he 
will or not. 

That is the change of the law which I would present as being the 
true one and the proper one. But, gentlemen, if you cannot give us 
that, if you say that some expense is incurred for boarding vessels 
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and examining immigrants, and that the State cannot afford to incur 
that expense by itself or by its Board of Charities, then let there be a 
registration fee only, as Mr. Perry says there is at Quebec, of twenty- 
five or fifty cents, the smaller the better, for identifying the passenger, 
and preserving the evidence of his identity. Let that fee be paid, 
then let the passenger come on shore, and let the owners say, " we 
will stipulate that we will give a bond for the sick and infirm. When 
they have been selected, let them be lauded, and we will give a bond 
or pay the money ; or, if you think it right, we will do both — ^and 
what more could be asked of us ? 

Now, gentlemen, does the State want to make a profit out of these 
aliens ? Would you like, in the country, to have a tax put on your 
seed, and when the farmer had provided his bushel of seed corn with 
which to plant his fields, have the tax-gatherer come and take half of 
it away from him as a tax ? At what period of life does an immigrant 
require his money more than wh^ he lands in a new country, — when 
he is carrying his wife and children across that country into the 
wilderness, it may be, and wants to buy a cow and a pig, and to plant 
his fields, and lay in a stock of provisions for his family until the 
harvest ? Then' it is that he parts with every dollar with the greatest 
reluctance. He comes from Europe, where wages may be a shilling 
a day. How many years has he toiled to accumulate a surplus for 
each child, and for his wife sufficient to carry them across the water ! 
How slow has been the process of accumulation ! Why take from 
him any considerable amount ? 

But my friends will say, " The tax does not come from the immi- 
grant ; it comes from the shipowner." Why, gentlemen, you might 
just as well say, " It is of no consequence what duties are imposed by 
Congress on imported goods. Let the duties be fifty or one hundred 
per cent, it all comes out of the man who sells them. Why reduce 
the duty ? The customer is not to get the benefit of it. The price 
of the goods will not be reduced." Well, I know, gentlemen, that 
when duties or taxes are repealed, it takes a man who has goods to 
sell some time to find it out ; that hi sgoods remain on the shelf, and 
he does not look at the prices current to see what the fall has been. 
But when he buys his new stock he sells it cheaper, and Xhe pur- 
chaser gets the benefit of it. You have it in evidence that the steam- 
ship lines have recently reduced their rates from thirty-seven dollars 
to thirty-four dollars ; they are following down the price of gold, and 
if you take off your charges, they will follow the reduction of the 
charges, and the immigrant will eventually get the benefit. 
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Here are several lines of steamers. Here is the Cunard line, 
which ran originally to Boston, and was withdrawn because an Amer- 
ican line was about to be started, which, thus far, has not been a suc- 
cess, for the Government has given it no subsidy for carrying the mail.* 
Here is the American line, two splendid steamers lying in our port, 
awaiting the action of the Government. Under the vast discourage- 
ments that exist in shipping, the high price of iron, high wages, a 
false currenccy, various port charges, taxes upon immigrants, they 
still wait, and will yet, I trust, eventually run. Here is the Cunard 
line, running a steamer weekly to Boston. Here is the Inman line, 
running twice a month, and we hope soon to run a weekly line 
to Boston. There is the Anchor line, lo9king this way. There 
is the Allan line, which has come to the conclusion that Port- 
land is "insufficient," and which will, no. doubt, come to Boston 
in the winter, at least, if this tax were removed. And here 
is the Grand Trunk Railroad making arrangements to furnish 
cars for one hundred and fifty dollars to make the round trip from 
Boston to Chicago and back by the way of Montreal. They are fur- 
nishing one thousand two hundred long cars, to run from Boston to 
the West, by the way of Montreal, at seven dollars and fifty cents 
per ton, which are to be put on- the road this summer; some were put 
. in operation last summer, changing their gauge near the bridge at 
Montreal, and coming down upon a narrow track from a broad track, 
shifting from gauge to gauge. 

We have the best position of any city in the United States. Boston 
is substantially as near to Europe as Portland, and it is nearer the 
West by one hundred miles than Portland. It is the nearest point 
for the immigrant who is on his way to New York, Philadelphia, 
Albany, or Chicago. It is more desirable than Portland, too, because 
the immigrant has less distance to travel after he arrives. The ques- 
tion is now, whether we should not give these facilities, whether we 
cannot afford to conform to the laws of the United States, and let 
trade come here as nearly free as possible — ^providing against the sick, 
the maimed, and the lunatic — but,* in other respects, let the immi- 
grant come free ? If you say so, instead of having a line of- steam- 
ships once a week, we shall have a daily line, and the time will come, 
I venture to predict, when we may have four arrivals in one day 
of vessels from foreign ports, laden with immigrants, which shall 
return laden with goods, which can be carried by the Grand Trunk 
road, if we gave, them a chance to make a profit on their immigrants 
as they go West. A reduction will come from the railroads. You 
have heard in evidence that it is coming. All you have to do is to 
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bring the passengers here ; and if my friends of the Boston and 
Albany road do not take them, I know the Fitchburg road will ; and 
if the Fitchburg road should fail to do so, I know the Grand Trunk 
road will take them. Give them an opportunity to take these passen- 
gers,, and they will take them, and at rates lower than the present. 

These immigrants are brought herg now in admirable condition. 
It is said there is only ope death in four thousand. Formerly, it was 
not uncommon to have a loss of five to ten per cent, when sailing 
ships only came over here. By the report of the Board of State 
Charities, it appears that there is but one death in four thousand. 
The births on board probably exceed the deaths. There is no loss, 
substantially. They are carried as first class passengers on the Bos- 
ton and Albany road, on cushioned seats, for two and three dollars a 
passage. The time was when I was almost crucified for venturing to 
assert that passengers would be carried from here to Albany for three 
dollars. It is done for less, because they are carried to Chicago, a 
thousand miles, at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents a passenger 
to Albany. The work will be done by the railroads, and you will 
have the benefit of it, and the increase in immigrants will make up 
for the reduction on the tax. 

Then we have the question whether we shall go to the expense of 
building a palace for them at East Boston, involving, of course, a 
further agency. Why, there is a disposition on the part of all these 
Boards to extend their jurisdiction.. It used to be said in the Courts, 
that it was the part of a good judge to magnify and extend his juris- 
diction. If we have this palace, there will be a pleasant place for 
somebody. It must have a steward and doctor, and there will be 
expensQ. The companies pride themselves on doing the work well. 
Becaiise Mr. Wrightington found that Mr. Warren did not do it 
well four or five years ago, does it follow that they do not do it prop- 
erly now, when they swear that they do, and take pride in' providing 
for the alien, and doing it well ? 

On two things the shipowners and railroads all agree. In the first 
place, that they do not want such an incumbrance as this, because 
they know that it would be a charge to them, and, through them, to 
the immigrants, and so an injury to trade. They agree as to this, 
and the next thing is, they want to be let off with the lowest possible 
charge which the State feels bound to impose. These are the views 
they entertain. They go against both the tax and the expenditure. 
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EVIDENCE. 

I propose now, Mr. Chairman, to put in some evidence in support 
of the views which I have had the honor to present. 

I have been furnished with a requisition for one of the last Cunard 
steamers leaving Liverpool for this port, which I will hand to the 
Committee, by which they will see how liberally these passengers are 
provided for. Ample provision is made, not only of breadstuffs, but 
of fresh meat, for the voyage. 

I will put into the case, also, the return which is in use, and which 
is to be signed and sworn to, showing the age, sex, occupation, place 
of birth, last place of residence, and condition bf the passengers. 

What little further evidence I have is furnished principally by the 
Government itself, by the reports of the Board of State Charities. 
I will refer to a few passages, to verify the statements which I made 
in argument. 

I refer, in the first place, to the report for 1868, published in 1869, 
p. cv., where an account is given of the expenses of the Board of 
State Charities for the years 1864, '65, '66, '67, and '68 : 

'* For the 15 months, ending Dec. 31, 1864, , . $20,038.90 

" the year 1865, 20,079.35 

1866, 22.690.95 

1867, 25,369.72 

1868, 24,571.33 

Total, for five years and three months, . . $112,750.25 " 

This embraces all the expenses, for all purposes, of the Board of 
State Charities, including aliens. 

I have given you the expenses for 1868 as $24,571.33. I now 
desire to refer you to the receipts for the same year, which will be 
found on the same page, — $37,953.33. "Net cash profit to the 
Con^monwealth, $13,382.00." The receipts for the term of five years 
and three months, to December 31, 1868, are given as $135,114.98 ; 
showing a net profit to the Commonwealth of $22,364.73. 

You will remark that in these five years and three months is 
included the time during which those who passed out of the State 
within forty-eight hours went free ; but the result was, taking the 
whole five years, a surplus of $22,364.73. 
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I will also read, from the report of the same year, one or two 
passages which bear upon this question. 

At page 233, the remark is made — " Comparing the expenses with 
the receipts, we find a net profit to the State of $23,342.06 ; enough 
to pay the cost of the Board and its remaining departments, and 
leave a balance of $13,238.82 in the treasury." 

In giving the receipts for the year ending September 30, on the 
preceding page, (232) they state that the receipts were : 

" From Immigrant Head-money, $30,337.00 

" Cities, Towns, and Individuals, . . . 6,988.58 
" Bastardy Cases, 627.75 

Total, $37,953.33 

And the expenises being, 14,611.27 

The balance. in favor of the Department is, . . $23,342.06 " 



At page 240 of the same book, I find this passage : 

" The receipts of this branch of the business, [this is the Geneml 
Agent's Report,] for the year ending September 30th, 1868, have 
been $30,337.00. Its entire cost has been : 

For Salaries, ... ... $4,184.95 

" Rent and office expenses, . 210.84 

" Boating, &c, 55.78 $4,451.57 



Balance in favor of the Sub-Department, . . $25,885.43 " 



I will now read to you, gentlemen, from the report for the year 
1867, one or two passages. First, from p. 194: 

" The undersigned desires, however, to correct one error he has found preyalent 
among the usually well informed, to the effect that a large part of the pauperism 
of the State, and its consequent charitable expenditure, is due to the immigration 
into the port of Boston. This is far from being the truth. The fact is, the aliens 
so arriving have paid head-money enough to pay all the expense of supporting 
those of their number who have become chargeable to the public, including the 
entire cost of collecting the same and of the previous examinations, and leave a large 
surplus towards paying for the public buildings devoted to charitable purposes. In 
fact, if our foreign pauperism had been confined to this class, we should have had 
occasion for no such buildings. 
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"For the large outlay we have incurred, we are indebted solely to the pauperism 
of the immigration into other States and the Canadas, which has found its way 
overland into Massachusetts. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"Another matter deserves mention — the sanitary condition of the vessels arriv- 
ing at this port, as proved by the rate of mortality among the passengere. In the 
two years ending September 30, 1867, out of 41,081 passengers received, only ten 
have died on shipboard, or two hundred and forty-three ten thousandths of one 
per cent." 

I propose now, gentlemen, with regard to the law upon this subject, 
to refer to a few passages in the opinions given by members of the 
Court in the cases which were carried up from Boston and from New 
York — the case of Smith vs. The Health Commissioners of the Port 
of New Yorh^ and Norris vs. The City of Boston. The decision was 
given in 1849, and is recorded in the 7th of Howard, p. 283. The 
caption of the head of the case is as follows : 

" A State law, which requires the masters of vessels engaged in foreign commerce 
to pay a certain sum to a State officer, on account of every passenner brought from 
a foreign country into the State, or before landing any alien passenger in the State, 
is inoperative, by reason of its conflict with the constitution and laws of the 
United States." 

The Statute of Massachusetts imposed a tax of two dollars per head 
on the alien passenger ; the Statute of the State of New York imposed 
a tax of one dollar per head upon the alien passenger. They were 
both considered, and both declared void, as against the policy and the 
provisions of the law. 

I will read a passage from Judge McLean's opinion, (p. 396,) in 
which he cites and adopts the views of Mr. Sherman, in the debate 
upon the question, before the adoption of the Constitutiqu : 

" The power of the United States to regulate ti'ade being supreme, can control 
interferances of the State reflations, when such interterances happen ; so that 
there is no danger to be apprehended from a concurrent jurisdiction. 

On page 401, Judge McLean says : ^ 

" Commerce is defined to be * an exchange of commodities/ But this definition 
does not convey the full meaning of the term. It includes ' navigation and inter- 
course.' That the transportation of passengers is a part of commerce is not now an 
open question. In Gibbons vs. Ogden, this Court say * No clear distinction is per- 
ceived between the powers to regulate vessels in transporting men for hire, and 
property for hire.' The provision of the Coustitution, that * the migration or impor-- 
tation of such persons as any of the States now existing shall think proper to admit, 
shall not be prohibited by Congress prior to the year 1808,' is a restriction on the 
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general power of Congress to regulate commerce. In reference to this clause, this 
Court say, in the above case : * This section proves that the power to regulate 
commerce applies equally to the regulation of vessels employed in transporting men 
who pass from place to place vohmtarily, and to those wha pass involuntarily.' 

"To encourage foreign immigration was a cherished policy of this country at the 

time the Constitution was adopted. As a branch of commerce, the transportation 

of passengers has always given a profitable employment to our ships, and, within a 

' few years past, has required an amount of tonnage nearly equal to that of imported 

merchandise.'' 

It will be seen that the Court brings the immigrant directly under 
the provisions of the law with regard to commerce. 
I cite again from Judge McLean's opinion, p. 408 : 

" The officers and crew of the vessel are as much the instruments of commerce as 
the ship, and yet they are taxed under this health law of New York as such instru- 
ments. The passengers are taxed as passengers, being the subjects of commerce 
from a foreign country. By the 14th Article of the Treaty of 1794, with England, 
it is stipulated that the people of each country may freely come, with their ships and 
cargoes, to the other, subject only to the laws and statutes of the two countries 
respectively. The Statutes here referred to are those of the Federal Government, 
and not of tlie States. The General Government only is known in our foreign 
intercourse. 

" By the 46th Section of the Act of March, 1799, the wearing apparel and other 
personal baggage, and the tools or implements of a mechanical trade, from a foreign 
port, are admitted free of duty. These provisions of the Treaty and of the Act, are 
still in force, and they have a strong bearing on this subject. They are, in effect, 
repugnant to the Act of New York. 

" It is not doubted that p. large portion, perhaps nine-tenths of the foreign pas- 
sengers landed at the port of New York, pass through the State to other places of 
residence. At such places, therefore, pauperism must be increased much more by 
the influx of foreigners than in the city of New York. If, by reason of commerce, 
a burden is thrown i»pon our commercial cities. Congress should make suitable 
provisions for their relief. And I have no doubt this will be done. 

** The police-power of the State cannot draw within its jurisdiction objects which 
lie beyond it. It meets the commercial power of the Union in dealing with subjects 
under the protection of that power, yet it can only be exerted under peculiar emer- 
gencies, and to a limited extent. In guarding the safety, the health and morals of 
its citizens, a State is restricted to appropriate and constitutional means. If extra- 
ordinary expense be incurred, an equitable claim to an indemnity can give no 
power to a State to tax objects not subject to its jurisdiction. 

" The attorney-general of New York admitted that if the commercial power were 
exclusively vested in Congress, no part of it can be exercised by a State. The 
soundness of this conclusion is not only sustainable by the decisions of this Court, 
but by every approved rule of construction. That the power is exclusive seems to 
be as fully established as any other power under the constitution which has been 
controverted. 

" A tax or duty upon tonnage, merchandise, or passengers, is a regulation of 
commerce, and cannot be laid by a State, except under the sanction of Congress, 
and for the purposes specified in the Constitution. On the subject of foreign corn- 
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merce, including the transportation of passengers, Congress have adopted such 
regulations as they deemed proper, taking into view our relations with other coun- 
tries. And this covers the whole ground. The act of New York, which imposes a 
tax on passengers of a ship from a foreign port, in the manner provided, is a regu- 
lation of foreign commerce which is exclusively vested in Congress ; and the act is, 
therefore, void." 

I cite a passage from the same opinion, (p. 410,) with regard to 
the case from the city of Boston : — 

" Under the firsthand second sections of the above act, [* relating to alien passen- 
gers,'] the persons appointed may go on board of a ship, from a foreign port, which 
arrives at the port of Boston with alien passengers on board, and examine whether 
any of them are lunatics, idiots, maimed, aged, or infirm/ incompetent to maintain 
themselves, or" have been paupers in any other country, and not permit such per- 
sons to be put on shore, unless security shall be given that they shall not become a 
city, town, or State cliarge. This is the exercise of an unquestionable power in 
the State to protect itself from foreign paupers and other persons who would be a 
public charge; but the nineteen alien passengers for whom the tax was paid did 
not come, nor any one of them, within the second section. The tax of two dollars 
was paid by the master for each of these passengers before they were permitted to 
land. This, according to the view taken in the above case of Smith vs. Turner, 
was a regulation of commerce, and not being within the power of the State, the act 
imposing the tax was void. 

" The fund thus raised was no doubt faithfully applied for the support of foreign 
paupers, but the question is one of power, and not of policy. The judgment of the 
Supreme Court, in my opinion, should be reversed, and this cause be remanded to 
that Court, with instructions to carry out the judgment of this Court." 

I now read from the opinion of Judge Wayne, (p. 412) : — 

" A treaty permitting the ingress of foreigners into the United States, with or 
without any other stipulation than a reciprocal right of ingress for our people into 
the territories of the nation with which the treaty may be made, prevents a State 
from imposing a poll-tax, or personal impost, upon foreigners, either directly or 
indirectly for any purpose whatever, as a condition of being landed in any part of 
the United States, whether such foreigners shall come to it for commercial purposes, 
or as immigrants, or for temporary visitation." ♦ * * 

" The acts of Massachusetts and New York, so far as they impose any obliga. 
tion upon the owners or consignees of vessels, or upon the captains of vessels, or 
freighters of the same, arriving in the ports of the United States within the said 
States, to pay any tax or duty of any kind whatever, or to be in any way respon- 
sible for the same, for passengers arriving in the United States, or coming from a 
port in the United States, are unconstitutional and void, being contrary to the 
constitutional grant to Congress of the power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States, and to the legislation of Congress under the 
said power, by which the United States have been laid off into collection districts, 
and ports of entry established within the same, and commercial regulations pro- 
scribed, under which, vessels, their cargoes, and passengers, are to be admitted into 
10 
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the ports of the United States, as well from abroad as from other ports of the 
United States. 

" The power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, having been given to Congress, Congress may, but the States connot tax 
persons for coming into the United States." (p. 421.) 

" Paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives never have been subjects of rightful national 
intercourse, or of commercial regulations, except in the transportation of them to 
distant colonies to get rid of them, or for punishment as convicts. They have no 
right of national intercourse ; no one has a right to transport them without author- 
ity of law from where they are to any other place, and their only rights where they 
may be are such as the law gives to all men who have not altogether forfeited its 
protection. 

" The States may meet such persons upon their arrival in port, and may put 
them under all proper restraints. They may prevent them from entering their 
Territories, may carry them out, or drive them off. But can such a police-power 
be rightfully exercised over those who are not paupers, vagabonds, or fugitives from 
justice ? The international right of visitation forbids it. The freedom, or liberty 
of commerce allowed by all European nations to the inhabitants of other nations, 
does not permit it ; and the constitutional obligations of the States of this Union to 
the United States, in respect to commerce and navigation and naturalization, have 
qualified the original discretion of the States as to who shall come and live in the 
United States." 

I will cite two passages from Judge Catron's opinion : 

" From the first day of our separate existence to this time, has the policy of draw- 
ing hither aliens, to the end of becoming citizens, been a favorite policy of the 
United States ; it has been cherished by Congress with * rare steadiness and vigor. 
By this policy, our extensive and fertile country has, to a considerable extent, •been 
fiUed up by a respectable population, both physically and mentally, one that is 
easily governed, and usually of approved patriotism. We have invited to come to 
our country from other lands, all free white persons of every grade and of every 
religious belief, and when here to enjoy our protection, and at the end of five years, 
to enjoy all our rights, except that of becoming President of the United States." 
(p. 440,) 

" Now, is it possible to reconcile State laws, laying direct and heavy taxes on. 
every inmiigrant passenger and every member of his family, with this careful, 
studied, and ever-increasing security of immigrants against every legal burden or 
charge of any kind ? Could Congress have done more than it has done, unless it 
had adopted what would have been justly regarded as a strange act of legislation, 
the insertion of passengers themselves in the hst of ft^e articles 1 " 

I conclude with a citation or two from the opinion of Judge 
Grier : — 

" It is the cherished policy of the general government to encourage and invite 
Christian foreigners of our own race to seek an asylum within our borders, and to 
convert these waste lands into productive farms, and thus add to the wealth, popu- 
lation, and pfliwer of the nation. Is it possible that the framers of our Constitution 
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have committed such an oversight as to leave it to the discretion of some two or 
three States to thwart the policy of the Union, and dictate the terms upon which 
foreigners shall be permitted to gain access to the other States 1 Moreover, if per- 
sons migrating to the Western States may be compelled to contribute to the revenue 
of Massachusetts, or New York, or Louisiana, whether for the support of paupers 
or penitentiaries, they may, with equal justice, be subjected to the same exactions 
in every other city or State through which they are compelled to pass ; and thus 
the unfortunate immigrant, before he arrives at his destined home, be made a 
pauper by oppressive duties on his transit. Besides, if a State may exercise this 
right of taxation or exclusion on a foreigner on the pretext that he may become a 
pauper, the same doctrine will apply to citizens of other States of this Union ; and 
thus the citizens of the interior States, who have no ports on the ocean, may be 
made tributary to those who hold the gates of exit and entrance to commerce." 
(p. 461.) 

'' Congress has regulated commerce and intercourse with foreign nations and 
between the several States, by willing that it shall be free, and it is therefore not 
left to the discretion of each State in the Union either to refuse a right of passage 
to persons or property through her territory, or to exact a duty for permission to 
exercise it." (p. 464.) 
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